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ABSTRACT 

This report traces the consequences of a study of 
federal student loan programs. The first chapter outlines the events 
that led up to the Loan Study, the nature of the questions posed, and 
government preparations for letting a contract for the study. Chapter 
2 describes the conduct of the Loan Study: the development of a 
proposal, the beginning of study activities and the pursuit of two 
tracks of investigation. Chapter 3 traces the decisionmaking on the 
future of loan programs. The fourth chapter identifies factors that 
facilitated and constrained utilisation of the Loan Study- Appendices 
include related data. (MJM) 
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IHTRQDUCTION 

Utilization; Search for a Meaxxlag 

The investigation reported in this paper is part of a project on 
"The Utilization of Social Research." The intent of the project is to in- 
crease our understanding of what happens to research studies after they 
are completed. How are they "used?" Under what circumstances are they 
usei? What problems interfere with their utilization? 

In recent years, an increasing amount has been written on researh 
utilization.* Scholars have analyzed the roles of social scientists, 
speculated on the effects of the social organization of research, made 
beginnings in the study of clients and potential users of x*esearch, their 
values, valuations, communications behavior, and utilization activities. 
Policy and operations in substantive fields have been examined in an 
attempt to assess the contribution of social science research. Much of 
the writing has been subjective, most of it impressionistic, a good 
deal polemical. 

From the welter of information and opinion, some critics conclude 
that the pay-off of social research is small. At the extreme, some say 
research is not only rarely utilized but rarely wrth utilizing. Others, 
more scholarly, are using the growing body of information to develop 

*irhree of the best recent anthologies are Riul F. Lazarsfeld, William 
Sewell, and Harold Wilensky (eds. ), The Use^s of Sociology , Basic Books, 
1967; Elisabeth T. Crawford and Albert D. Biderman (edjs.;. Social Scien - 
tists and International Affairs , Wiley, 19^9; Research and Technical 
Programs Subcommittee of the Conmittee on Ctovemment CJperations, U. S. 
House of Representatives, The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic 
^ograas, ninetieth Congress, 1st Session, Parts I-IV, 1967.. 
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theoretical understanding of the processes of utilization, a sociology of 
social research. Practical-idLnded writers are trying to extract princi- 
ples that will increase the use of research. Lists of necessary pre- 
conditions for use include sut^h various items as close contact between 
client and researcher during the study, the existence of an emergency 
situation facing the client, availability of money and resources in the 
user organization, attractive and competent presentations of results, 
engagement of the researcher In post^research decision-mailing, and many 
more. 

With all the writing that has been done, it is surprising to 
find that little actual research has been done on the extent to which 
social research is used or what maKes some research used and some 
lang\iish neglected. The most common discussion is still the case history 
of research that the writer has been involved in. The prevailing tone 
(despite all the recognition of external constraints) remains one of 
hurt that research results were not more effectively applied. 

That so little research c^ix utilization has been done suggests 
the complexities of such stucJy, r^ot only methodologically but conceptu- 
ally as well. As Paul Lazarsfeld has said, utilization is an empty word. 
What does it mean? Is the only bona fide use that which talzes research 
results and interpretations and applies them directly to the intended 
practice or policy? But no research solves all the questions. Decision- 
makers inevitably face dilemmas arising from cost, politics, timing, 
public acceptance, sudden (post-research) changes, the application of 
abstract propositions to a concrete situation. How much effect should 
research have before it can be considered "used?" What of research that 
Q raises *new issues or leads to redefining of existing issues? Or research 
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that iead,s to further research? What are the varieties of meaning that 
inhabit the word "utilization*'? 

Are there non-scientific uses of research that deserve to he 
considered utilization? Research can provide social vindicators'' for 
a federal program. It can succeed in postponing an awta^rard problem^ or 
shunting responsibility for it, "Basic" research sponsored by a federal 
agency can lend prestige to the grantors and encourage further Congres- 
sional appropriations. The research has had utility. Its consequences 
in the real worlds however nonrational, have achieved some of the sponsor' 
objectives* \^here must research purpose and outcome intersect before we 
can. talk of utilization? 

As one step toward specification of the meanings of utilization^ 
we undertook to trace the corxsequences of several research studies, 
Tha.s report describes the consequences of one such study, "The Study of 
Federal Student Loan Programs." 

The Student Loan Study was conducted by the College Entrance 
ExaiidJiation Board with the assistance of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research under contract with the Office of Education. 

As expressed in the task statement, this study was designed to 
"gather information and evaluate factors bearing on the organizations 
and operations of federally supported student loan programs. The evalua- 
tion will cover administration of the student loan programs, .the problems 
of student loan collections, and other significant areas of student loan 
operations. In total, the study vdll develop and propose measures to 
make federally assisted student loan programs best serve the Nation* s 
broad educational objectives."^ The study began in April I967 and the 

*"Task Statement for the Study of Federal Loan Programs," Appendix A, in 
A Study of Federal Student Loan Programs , College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1968, 



report vas submitted to tUe Office of Education in Januarj I968. The 
budget for the stitxiy was $125, BO**. 

Or^aniza'ticn of This Report 

The report is divided into four chapters. The firtt chapter out- 
lines the events that led up to the Loan Study, the nattxre of the 
questions posed, and government preparations for letting a contract for 
the study. There follows a chronology of the events of the .!ran Study 
from its-gleam- in- the-eye stage to its impact on later events. The 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the themes that appear in our 
chronicle of utilization of the Loan Study results. 

Chapter 2 describes the conduct of the Loan Study: the develop- 
ment of a proposal, the beginning of study activities, and the pursuit of 
two tracks of investigation. The two lines of study merged in the develop- 
ment of recommendations for go^/ernment action and the preparation of the 
study report. 

Chapter 3 traces the decision-making on the future of loan pro- 
graiES. The first section diascribes steps taken in the Office of Educa- 
tion while the study yas in progress. Following sections detail responses 
to the Loan Study report sjid subsequent actions by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the House ai^d Senate subcommittees on education that culminated 
in passage of new loan legislation^ the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968. Loan legislation in the health field is administered and legist 
lated by different bodies. Succeeding sections therefore, are devoted 
to the responses to the Loan Study and activities of these groups— the 
Public Ifealth Service and the cognizant Congressional conaaittees. The 
chapter continues with an assessment of the effect of sxxrvey data on the 



fate of Loan StucJy recoinmendations for legislation. The final section 
discusses non-legislative effects of the study. 

The fourth chapter a*ctempts to identify the factors that facili- 
tated and constrained utilization of the Loan Studyi. 



CHAPTER I 



PRELUDE TO THE STUDY 

The mandate to "gather information and evaluate factors bearing 
on the organization and operations of federally supported student loan 
programs" involved six different loan programs in effect at the tiae of 
the study. 

In 1958 the Congress passed the National Defense Education Act. 
Title II of the act established a program of long-term low-interest loans 
to students in institutions of higher education who had financial need. 
Under provisions of the National Defense Student Loan Program (NDSLP), 
the federal government contributes 90 per cent of the principal and the 
institution contributes 10 per cent. The program is administered f^^derally 
by the Office of Education through the Division of Student Financial Aid, 
which distributes funds annually to colleges and universities. The 
colleges lend the money and collect the loans. 

Students with superior academic background receive special con- 
sideration. Undergraduates can borrow up to $1,000 a year with a maximum 
of $5,000. Graduate and professional school students can borrow up to 
$2 J 500, with a maximum (including both undergraduate and graduate loans) 
of $10,000. A loyalty oath is required. The student does not repay the 
loan (and no interest accrues) until after he has terminated his educa- 
tion. Repayment is deferred and interest suspended during military ser- 
vice. Peace Corps, and VISTA service. When the student has completed his 
studies, he repays the capital and pays interest of 3 per cent i>er year. 
In I96U5J eligibility for loans under the NDSLP was extended to students 
carrying at least half-time academic programs. 
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For students entering the teaching profession, up to half of the 
loan vill be cancelled at the rate of 10 percent for each year of 
teaching. Through 1965 and I966 amendments, teachers in low- income 
school districts and teachers of handicapped children receive cancella- 
tion of the entire loan^ at the rate of 15 per cent per year. 

The program has been enthusiastically accepted and used by the 
institutions of higher education and by students and their parents. Over 
1 billion dollars in loans have been made to students at over 1700 schools. 
As intended, the National Defense Loans have generally gone to students 
from Ic^-^er- income families'^ and enabled many to attend college who vould 
otherwise have been unable to meet the costs. 

In 1961 and I962 a special loan program for Cuban refugees was 

enacted. In 19^3 its terms were made to correspond generally with those 

of the National Defense Student Loan Program, although with special 

considerations. A^ninistration is through the Office of Education, but 

a segment is operated by the Public Health Service. 

In 1963, the Health Professions Educational Assistance Act 

authorized loans for students in medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, and 
subsequent legislation added 
/other health professions. The Bureau of Health Manpower of the Public 

Health Service axJministers the program. •Ul'^.erewas a higher ceiling on 

loans ($2,500 rather than $1,000 for any one academic year), interest was 

higher (the "going Federal rate'' set by the Secretary of the Treasury). 

Forgiveness of the total loan was authorized for practice in a low- income 

^Approximately 70^ of borrowers were from families earning $6,000 a 
year or less. Nash, George, "Student Financial Aid—College and 
University," Encyclopedia of Educational Research s Fourth Edition. 
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rural area, and forgiveness cf part of the lean for practice in an area ] 

f 

designated as having a shortage of the given professional service. y"^ 

Loans for nursing students were authorized in I96U. The Nursing 
Student Loan Program, too, is administered by the Public Health Service. 
Borrowers who work full-time ac professional nxirses in public or non- 
profit institutions or agencies received cancellation of up to half the 
loan at the rate of 10 per cent each year. 

By 1965 ^ the student loan structure was complex, but apparently 
operating to the satisfaction of the students and the educational insti- 
tutions. However r several important factors were pressing on the student 
loan system. First, it was bt*coming clear that the amount of funds 
mide available for loans would have to continue to increase drastically; 
both the costs of education and the proportion of youth going on to 
higher education were increasing over time. Second, the federal bud- 
get — particiilarly with increasing defense appropriations for the Vietnam 
conflict— was not likely to increase allocations for student loans at 
anywhere near the needed rate. Third, there was a pervasive sense that 
the private sector of the economy, in this case the lending institutions 
of the nation, should participate in student loans. Lending money was 
their business; through government reinsurance of loans, risk would be 
eliminated, and the supply of money for educational loan£5 would be 
greatly expanded. 

Another set of factors was operating. Middle-income parents 
were asking for some relief from the heavy expenses of higher education. 
The then-current loan programs for undergraduates were for lower-income 
people, but what about the $10,000 or $15,000 family with two children in 
college at a cost of $2,000-$3,000 per year per child? Senator Ribicoff , 
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among others, was pressing for tax deductions for families with children 
in college. The administration opposed the plan, because the individual 
family would recover only a small fraction of its outlay (and colleges 
might well raise tuition, since the extra cost would be painless). 
Treasury estimates of lost revenue by the second year reached $1.3-1«5 
billion. The Treasviry wculd consider the sum lost in taxes as financial 
aid to students and could be expected to limit other aid programs, es- 
pecially for low- income students. 

To meut both sets of pressures, the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Prograxn (G3LP) was established in 1965. This program, rather than using 
federal mcney, provided for government guai'antee of loans made to students 
by lenders. The federal government subsidized the total interest (set 
at 6 per cent) during the student's enrollment in school and subsidized 
half the interest (3 per cent) during the repayment period for students 
with an adjusted family income of less than $15 > 000. Students from 
higher income families paid full interest. 

The GSL program was administered by state agencies, or in states 
where state agencies were not yet operating, by a private agency under 
contract to the t>t'te government or to the Office of Education, or as a 
last resort, under % direct federal insurance program acaministered by 
the Office of Education. The Office of Education advanced "seed money" 
to state agencies to help them guarantee loans by banks in their state. 

The Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of I965 provided an 
insured loan program, similar to GSLP, to students in accredited public 
and proprietary vocational school/s. 

The Guaranteed Loan Program did serve middle -inccaie students 
as intended. Of the loans processed by December 1967> half were madje to 
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students whose fainj.lies earned $6, 000- $12, 000 a year. 

But in other vays the program fell short of expectations. The 
states that did not have a functioning state agency prior to the enact- 
mect Cif the federal program were slow in getting the program started 
and irany took no action at all. Lending institutions were far from en- 
thusiastic about participating in the program. Money became very tight 
jxxst about the time that the program began operation (1965-66) and the 
nxxmber of lending institutions mald.ng student loans was lower than ex- 
pected. 

But even before the Guaranteed Student Loan Program went into 
effect, harrassed federal budget-makers saw the program as a way to re- 
duce allocations for educational loans. In July 1965 the B\ireau of the 
Budget sent out an edict to government agencies preparing budget re-- 
quests for fiscal year 1967 to reexamine budgets carefully. If possible, 
new programs that cost less money should be substituted for old programs. 
The Bureau of the Budget people and the Department people in HEW realized 
that the National Defense Student Loan Program and the soon-to-be-enacted 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program were very similar and woiild in essence 
serve the same purpose. In the fall of 1965, a decision was made high 
up in HEW to replace the HDSLP with the GSLP in order to save $190 
million from direct appropriations* As a result HEW badgeted no money 
for National Defense Student Loans in its fiscal year 1967 budget,* 
Although there was great opposition to the termination of the NDSL 

%or a full discussion of this act, its antecedents, and the controversy 
it engendered, see Basil J. Whiting, Jr., "The Student Loan Controversy,'^ 
Public and International Affairs, Vol. V, No. 1, Spring I967, pp. 5-42. 
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Program within the Office of Eciucation, the HES^ bucigetary proposal rep- 
resented acquiescence to the Bureau of the Budget and the White House. 
The private sector, through the GSLP, iras to take over. 

The outcry was immediate. The NDLSP had political sex appeal. 
It had worked well since 1958, had ahout 1-l/U million borrowers, most 
of whom had voting parents. The American colleges — over 160O of them 
were participants in the program — rose up in righteous indj.gnation. 
They depended on the KDSLP. What about students currently on loans? 
Were they to be cut off? There was no way of knowing whether bank loans 
would work at all, and if that program fell flat, where would the stu- 
dents and the institutions be? Letters poured in to the Congress. 

Mrs. Edith Green, chairman of the House Special Subcommittee on 
Education was particularly angry. The National Defense Student Loan 
Program, which had enabled over a million poor youth to attend college, 
was one of the subcommittee's favorite programs. Moreover, the Repub- 
lican members of the House were not rilsinclined to make political capital 
out of the issue. 

The Congress, largely through the efforts of Mrs. Green and . 
Mr. Fogarty of the Appropriations Committee, restored the original level 
of authorisation ($190 million) for HDSLP. Actual appropriations were 
$179 million. The Congressional move "broke the President's budget," 
i.e, appropriated more than administration requests. The President was 
not pleased. He was annoyed at HEW for leaving him in a politically 
untenable position. 

Origin of the Study 

Secretary John Gardner of HEW was anxious to avoid traps of this 
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sort again. Moreover^ loan programs had gone into operation in i."ie 
health field and were being proposed in other areas, and as loan pro- 
grams proliferated, he wanted information on which to base effective 
planning. Both political and administrative consideicucions made a study 
St am useful. Secretary Gardner sent a memo to Commissioner of Education 
Harold Howe II in spring I966 asking for an outside study of federal 
student loan programs, to be jointly financed by the Office of Education 
and the Public Health Service. The Office of Education began to develop 
plans for the study in spring and siommer I966. 

It was in the s'ame summer of I966 that the Guaranteed Loan 
Program was launched. It was also a time of tight credit. There was 
some immediate feedback from irate parents that banks wouldn't lend 
money. The Higher Education Amendments of I966 included an amendment, 
introduced by Senator Brewster of Maryland, directing the Commissioner 
of Education to study the loan insxirance program. 

The Commissioner of Education shall malce an investigation and study 
to determine means of improving the loan insurance program. . .par- 
ticularly for the purpose of making loans insured under such program 
more readily available to students. The Commissioner shall report 
the results of such investigation and study, together with his 
recommendations for any legislation necessary to carry out such 
improvements^ to the President and the Congress no later than 
January 1, 1968. 

Because plans for a study of loan programs were already \inder 
way, it was not necessary for the Office of Education to contract for 
a separate study. Instead the GSLP, although very new, was included 
in the study plans. 

An advisory committee was set up within the Department with 
representatives from the Office of Education, the Public Health Service, 
and the Comptroller's Office, to define the study's tasks and recommend 
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procedures for awarding the contract. Meetings were going on durinr 
the height of the budget conflict, and it was inevitable that the commit- 
tee was concerned with a shift to private funding of student loan pro- 
grams, its feasibility, and the administrative burdens for the federal, 
government of auditing, accounting, and reporting. 

Another topic that received considerable attention was the amal- 
gamation of the administration of all six loan programs in one adminis- 
trative unit. Secretary Gardner was pressing for greater order and 
rationality within the jerry-built structure of the department, and 
common administration of the loan programs seemed a reasonable move. 

During the summer of I966, the advisory committee drew up a list 
of poss?.ble contractors for the study. Names on the list ^vere largely 
those of management cons\iltants— Booz, Allen and Hamilton; McKinsey and 
Co.; Cresap, McCormick^ and Paget, etc. In the undated docment that 
lists these firms, the deadline for submission of str.dv proposals was 
September I6, I966. But talk in the department dragged on for mcnths. 
What James Moore, Director of Student Financial Aid, Office of Education, 
calls "bureaucratic muddling" went on for the rest of I966 concerning 
just what the stucJy sho\ild study and who was going to pay how much toward 
its cost. In January and February I967 final decisions were made, A 
"request for proposal" (RFP) was written in the Office of Education. 
The study was to look into matters of policy as well as procedures, and 
a new list of prospective bidders was drawn up. Non-profit agencies with 
knowledge about education — rather than coDxaercial consulting firms— were 
asked to submit proposals. It was on this list that the CEEB was included. 
A bidders* confere^vce was held, and negotiations took place with a 
Q number of agencies. 
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The task statement for the study outlined federal policy on 
student loeriS: (l) the federal government has fostered student loans 
to neec^y students and is now extending benefits of loans to students 
from middle-income families ^'so that additional students will attend 
collegej'' and (2) "federal policy is to minimize direct loans financed 
from the Federal Treasuiy, and maximize loans through private finaiicial 
sources," with federal guarantees and subsidies tc keep the cost to the 
student low. 

The objectives of the study, as stated by the Office of Educa- 
tion, were to collect information about, and evaluate, the federal loan 
programs— -their organization, operation, and administration--in relation 
to the policy guides given above. Furthermore, the stu<^ was to make 
proposals for improving student loan programs. 

Several key coverage areas were itemir.ed. These inc3.uded 

(1) administrative structure, responsibilities, and relationships, 

(2) operating responsibilities of the educational institution, lending 
institution, and loan guarantee agency, (3) administration of student 
loan forgiveness because of teaching, practice of medicine in rural 
areas, or other public service which the Congress has determined to be 
eligible for forgiveness, (k) factors affecting the supply of private 
credit, (5) measures that will assxire loans to applicants with financial 
need under credit shortage conditions, (6) special problems of private 
credit for minority groups and families without established credit 
records. A pervasive emphasis is the transition to private funding of 
the loan programs and the examination of arrangements that will ensure 
fairness, efficiency, and operating harmony. 

See Appendix A for the complete Task Statement for the Study. 
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The CEEB Proposal 

When the College Entrance Examination Board received the "re- 
quest for proposal" from the Office of Education, staff evinced interest 
in undertaking *,he t^pe study described. John I. Kirkpfitrick, director 
of CEEB's Col-iege Scholarship Sc?.rvice, who was to become Study director, 
made a pencil note, "We could use this to become experts in field." 

Mr. Kirkpatrick and two other staff members of CEEB attended the 
briefing meeting held on February 2h, I967 by the Office of Education to 
discuss the projected study—the government's concerns, issues to be 
covered., financial arrangements, schevlule and deadlines. It became 
clear that OE expected a survey of colleges' experience with loan ad- 
ministration and their opinions of improvements needed in the programs. 
The meeting confirmed the CEEB staff's Interest in undertaking the 
study, particularly when OE's original deadline for completion of the 
study was moved from September 30, I967 to December 31 > 1967. 

The decision was made at CEEB to proceed with the proposal. 
John I. Kirkpatrick would plan the study and write the proposal, since 
federal loan programs were closely related to his responsibilities as 
director of the College Scholarship Service* The major function of the 
College Scholarship Service is the development and administration of a 
systm for determining the financial need of college students. It 
reports the family's financial ciroomstances to the educational institu- 
tions to which the student has applied. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was new to the position, having Joined the staff 
on February 1, I967 with the title of Vice President. He was not new to 
CEEB. He had been a Trustee, and for 16 years served as chairman of the 
Q Finance Committee. His previous employment was largely in university 
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financial administration — a& vice president and treasurer of Pace College , 
vice president and treasurer of Lehigh University, and vice chancellor 
for administration at the University of Chicago. He also had nine years 
of banldLng e:Q)erlence with the Irving Trust Company. 

A meeting was scheduled for March 3, I967 between staff of the 
CEEB and the Division of Student Financial Aid of the Office of Education 
to continue discussions on the proposal. A few days before the meeting, 
Kirkpatrlck called George Nash of the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
He told Nash about the projected study and asked if he would be interested 
in working on the survey of colleges that OE wanted. When Nash expressed 
interest, he was invited to join the CEEB delegation to the meeting on 
March 3 with OE in Washington. 

How did the Bureau of Applied Social Research come into the 
picture? Paul P. Lazarsfeld, former director and chairman of the 
Administrative Board of the Bureau, had long been a member of the CEEB 
Committee on Research and Development. The CEEB and the Bureau had 
worked together r>n previous studies. The most recent cooperative study 
dealt with financial aid policies and practices and the emerging pro- 
fession of financial aid officer.* George Nash, the Bureau director of 
that study, thus had relevant survey experience in the financial aid 
field and contacts with CEEB staff. 

Nash was a sociologist. Working \d.th him would be his wife, 
Patricia, also a sociologist at the Bureau of implied Social Research. 
The Nashes had collaborated on a series of studies at the Bureau, on 

*George Nash, with the collaboration of Paul ?. Lazarsfeld, New Adminis- 
trator on Campus: A Study of the Director of Ifadergraduate Financial 
Q Ald> Bureau of Applied Social Re search > 1967. 
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topics ranging ffom Sl:id Row to the Peace Corps to the reactions of 

New Yorkers to the I965 blackout. 

On March 3, the meeting between OE and CEEB was held in the 

office of the Director of Student Financial Aid of OE, Jajnes Moore. 

Staff of the two agencies discussed the requirements of a study of the 

loan field. The discussion was Nash's first exposure to the issues and 

problems of the study. His notes of the meeting show the uncertadnties 

at this stage about how data shall t>e collected. The notes say: 

"Could held-aeet send question laires [cross -out in original notes] 

Could go back and do a group brsis—based on tho results of the 
questionnaires maybe 

Personal interview 

50 interviews done x 10 people 

Banks— group interviews" 

In the following days, the proposal for thi study on student 
financial assistance took shape Kirkpatrick lean^-d toward interviews 
and conferences as the methods for data collection. Nash pressed for 
the extensive use of structtired mail questiomiaires. His suggestion 
that educational institutions be surveyed in toto, rather than on a 
sample basis, wets included in the proposal. Jpines Moore of OE was also 
in favor of the IOO3& sample of educational institutions. On the other 
hand, Kirkpatrick in a letter dated April 28, I967 to Robert P. Huff, 
Director of Financial Aid, Stanford University, wrote: "I agree com- 
pletely with you that we may get more wisdom and help from a himdred 
wise heads than frm 28OO wise and not-so-wise heads. The U.S.O.£« 
a^ked us specifically to cover the entire waterfi^nt, including un- 
accredited and junior colleges . . 

On March 7> CEEB called in a small group of educators and a 
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banker to talk over the study plans* Then on March 13^ Kirkpatrick 
submitted the proposal to the Office of Education, including a subcon- 
tract to the Bureau for preparing and processing questionnaires. On 
the same day Nash wrote a ^^proposal letter" to Kirkpatrick outlining the 
work that the Bureau of Applied Social Research was prepared to do on 
the questionnaires and giving a budget. 

The CEEB proposal called for the collection of data and opinions 
from (1) the Office of Education and the Public Health Service (PHS) in 
Washington, (2) the regional offices of ^ HEW, (3) colleges and universi- 
ties, (U) vocational schools, (5) schools of nursing, (6) medical and 
other health professions schools, (7) state and private guarantee agencies, 
(8) United Student Aid Funds, (9) lending institutions, and (lO) students 
and parents. 

For the schools (3,^,5^ and 6), the lending institutions (9), 
and the students and parents (lO), questionnaires were to be used. 
But in none of these cases would questionnaires be the only technique 
for collecting information. They would be "followed by in-depth personal 
interviews where considered desirable and group meetings.""^ The question- 
naires would be "prepared, followed up and processed by a professional 
Bureau under the supervision of CEEB," while the "CEEB staff plus outside 
consxxltants td.ll handle the individual interviews and group meetings on 
a regional basis."** 



*CEEB, Proposal for Study Submitted to the U.S, Cotnmissioner of Educa- 
tion, "A Study of the Administration of Federally-Assisted Student Loan 
Programs," March 13, I967, Revised Marcb 30, I967, p. 10. 
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The Bureau sub-contract was only in a limited sense -ic be a self- 
contained study. CEEB saw the questionnaires rather as a technical 
adjunct, -which would then form the baisis for meatier analysis thro\:igh 
interview and conference. For some respondents — for example, staff of 
OE and FHS and state and private guarantee agency personnel- -only inter- 
views were planned. 

The CEEB proposal outlined two phases of work to follow the col- 
lection of information and opinions. TJ^^se vrere, first, the interpreta- 
tion of the data and the development of "a best set of plans" for 
federal loan programs. This would be donv through discussions with 
representative groups of relevant institutions and agencies. Secondly, 
the best set of plans would be presented to a National Advisory 
Committee of the study for review and approval, and then to the senior 
officers of CEEB for their review and approval. 

The budget request was approximately $l60,000. This exceeded 
the $110,000 that the Office of Education had available. In negotiations 
it was agreed to elijninate some of the review of administrative struc- 
ture, reporting, and processing. Agreement was reached on a budget of 
$liE!5,000. The proposal was revised in accordance with the agreement 
and re-submitted on March 30, I967. On April 13, OE notified CEEB by 
telegram that they had been awarded the study contract. 

The CEEB then formally subcontracted the questionnaire survey to 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research. The amount budgeted in the pro- 
posal was $27>000; Nash's proposal letter, which Kirfcpatr5,ck now agreed 
to, called for $27,600. (With the subsequent addition of questionnaires 
to lerxding institutions and to student borrowers, the total Bureau costs 
Q would finally come to $35,000.) 

ERIC 
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Chronology - Phase I > 

The study was ready to begin. The following table suxnmarlze3 the events 
that led up to the start of the study - 



Phase I. Prelude to the Study 



Congress 

1958 -Enactment of National 
Befense Student Loan 
Program (NDSLP) 

1961 -2 -Student loans made 
available for Cuban 
refugees 

1963-Enactment of Health 
^^ofessions Student Loan 
Program (HPSLP) 

196k ^ Enactment of Nursing 
Student Loan Program (NSLP) 

1965 - Enactment of Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program (GLP) 

-Enactment of Vocational 
Student Loan Program 

1966 - Congress renews NDSLP 
authorization, overriding 
HEW. 

-Brewster' Amendment 
calls for study of Guaran- 
teed Loan Program 



1967 
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Office of Education 



HEW agrees to Admin- 
istration budget 
proposal that termin- 
ates NDSLP in FY I967. 

Secretary Gardner asks 
Conanissioner Howe to 
have an outside study 
made of federal loan 
programs . 

HEW committee defines 
study tasks. 



Jan. -Feb 
n 



OE writes 



Request for Proposal,' 
holds bidders" con- 
ference . 



Aj)ril -Contract is 
signed for study ♦ 



College Bureau of 

Entrance Applied 

Examinat io a Soc lal 

Board Research 



March-CEEB March-Bureau 



writes 
study 
proposal . 



participates 
in develop- 
ment of CEEB 
proposal . 



April - CEEB 
subcontracts 
question- 
naire surveys 
to Bureau. 
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Theme 3 

This was a partdcular kind of study, an investigation made to 
order to answer fairly specific questions that the government had framed. 
It was policy-oriented. It was expected to produce recommendations and 
a set of plans. 

Furthermore, it was to be largely a survey of experience and 
opinion. The study was not to concern itself with the effects of the 
loar. programs. Except for the NDSLP, federal loan programs were too new 
for 'chere to be many effects to gauge. In order for the study to provide 
information on the operation of the new programs, it would inevitably 
rely on informal judgments. 

With all its special features of origin, time, and purpose, the 
life history of the study illustrates some issues in research utiliza- 
tion that appear to be endemic. Four of these issues that will appear 
in the narrative deal with: the seriousness with which the client 
anticipates relying on study results, the study's relevance to the 
issues on which decisions will be made, the timing of the decision- 
making calendar, and the shift in issues and circumstances that occur 
while the study is in progress. 

Anticipated reliance . The use of research to postpone a decision 
enough 

is a common/phenomenon to have passed into folklore, second in importance 
as a delaying tactic only to appointing a committee. But there are 
cases where the client awaits the results of a study impatiently so 
that he will Imow what action to take. In between the extremes, there 
are all shades of anticipated reliance on research. In this study, the 
seriousness of intent was clear. The policy-makers were the clients for 
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the study. Both the Office of Education and the Congress awaited the 
results, if not breathlessly at least with clear interest. As we shall 
see, the House Special Subcoznmittee on Education prodded the Office of 
Education for release of the report. No one was prepared to accept the 
study uncritica3J.y, but all the actors were anxious to listen. There 
was general confidence in the expertise and objectivity of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and its prestige in the education field. 

However, reliance on the study was tempered by another factor — 
the plowed field phenomenon. Many issues of the study had been around 
for a long time and the ground had been plowed over and over. Most 
decision-makers had pretty well crystallized their opinions (although 
the crystallized opinions differed). Unless new information was forth- 
coming, which wasn't too likely in a study of existing opinions, the 
latitude for change was small. 

Decision relevance . That there was a decision to be made was 
indisputable. New student loan legislation would almost certainly be 
passed by the Ninetieth Congress, and the whole gamut of legislative 
provisions would be reviewed. 

The translation of the issues into answerable questions is often 
a phase at which things go awry. There may be a shift away from the 
matters that decision-makers want to know toward concepts that are 
theoretically interesting or easily measurable. Here the translation 
was routir^e. No sociological concepts, no tbc*oretical constructs, were 
involved. The Office of Education wanted to know, for example, if there 
were special problems in assuring private credit to minority groups, 
and the questionnaires asked both lending institutions and educational 
institutions, "From the experience of your institution, how much trouble 
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do racial minority group students have getting guaranteed loans (of those 
who ere legally eligible for then)?" 

Another kind of problem of relevance did arise. The Bureau 
surveys relied to a large extent on the opinions of officials in educa- 
tional institutions and lending institutions. On controversial questions, 
decision-makers raised questions about the vorth of these opinions. 
What they wanted was hsurd evidence of effect. Thus, for example, the 
surveys produced data on what people thought the maximum total of loans 
for a student should be. But key people discotinted such "data." They 
wanted to know what the effects of loans of different amounts were on 
the postgraduate lives and careers of different kinds of students. 

Timing , Research results and decisions have to match up in 
time. Here, the timing of the study was out of phase in terms of the 
legislative planning cycle. The months that were lost at HEW in late 
1966 planning the study put the study about four months behind the major 
decision-making for legislative proposals. Even as it was, the study 
was overly rushed, foreclosing any opportunity to do more intensive 
research. 

Just ajs the over-all study was on a hectic schedule, so was the 
Bureau questionnaire survey. It produced its data in remarkably short 
time, and the marginals were used in developing final recommendations . 
But the cross-tabulations were completed at a time when little attention 
could be devoted to them. 
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Groiind shift . One of the more interesting phenomena that the 
Loan Study illustrates is the change in issues while a study is in pro- 
gress. The ground shifts, the questions originally considered of pri- 
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rcary significance are resolved or disappear, and new issues take their 
place. By the time the report produces data and recommendations to solve 
the original problems, the problems are no longer the relevant ones. 

Here, the major legislative issue motivating the study was the 
search for a way to phase out the National Defense Student Loan Program 
in favor of the all-private Guaranteed Loan Program. Political shifts 
removed the issue from consideration. Similarly, the primary adminis- 
trative issue at the outset was consolidation of administration of the 
loan programs. Secretary Gardner saw this as one maneuver in his mis- 
sion to bring rationality and streamlined procedures to HEW. But staff 
committees met on the question while the study was in progress, and 
before CEEB completed its report, they decided to let the existing 
division of authority stand. The study did not catch up with the 
ground shift. Further, new issues came to the fore, such as what to do 
about loans held by student demonstrators and rioters, issues that were 
ixnforeseen in the study. 

Even for research as compressed in time as this was — completed 
in nine months — the busy-ness in the field of study left it behind on a 
number of issues. 

The actors and their roles . Another theme that emerges from the 
history of the study is the manner in which utilir^ation of a study is 
influenced by the roles and the goals, the backgrounds, responsibilities 
and concerns of the different individuals concerned with the production 
and use of the data and the findings. 

The CEEB study of student loan programs offers us special ob- 
O servational advantages because of the variety of people and roles in- 

EHJC 
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volved in its production and utilization. There were Kirkpatrick at 
CEEB, Wash at the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Howe, Moore, and 
others at the Office of Education, Lovett and Warner of the Public 
Health Service, the members of the House and Senate subcommittees on 
education and the comirdttee staffs. Final decisions on enactment of 
new legislation woxxld be made by the whole Congress. 

One of the aims of the history which follows will be to show how 
these different people reacted to and used the same data, in whole or 
in part, in different -ways. In presenting this story considerable 
emphasis will be put on the data resulting from the questionnaires 
administered by the Bureau of Applied Social Research. It sho^ld^be 
understood that this is not because these data had special significance 
in comparison to the research data produced through personal interviews 
and meetings. Our emphasis is on the questionnaire data, because, like 
irradiated injections, they axe more readily identified and their 
paths are easily traced. 
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Chapter II 
CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

The Study Bep;ins — April I96T 

Kirkpatrick had several iimnediate matters to handle: recruiting 
staff for the study at CEEB and setting up the National Advisoiy Com- 
mittee for the Study, Because of the time limits of the study, he 
turned to part-time consultants to do much of the staff work. These 
were largely knowledgeable people in the college loan field. They were 
supplemented by members of CEEB's regional offices. 

The Advisory Committee, which was scheduled to meet twice to review 
the reports that would emerge from the study, was recruited from top 
figures in educational administration, banking, and related fields. As 
finally constituted, it was a prestigious body of 23, including college 
presidents, bank presidents, and an MIT physicist who headed the Panel 
of Educational Innovation of the President's Science Advisory Committee. 

Work on the study began along two tracks . CEEB staff met with the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research to develop the survey questionnaires. 
Sim\iltaneously, the CEEB began arrangements for its own data gathering 
through conferences and interviews to be run by its staff consultants . 

Conduct of the Study; Track 1 the Bureau 

The Nashes worked rapidly on the questionnaires . After review of 
the OE "task statement" and discussion with Kirkpatrick, they produced 
a draft questionnaire for colleges on April I5. This draft, eleven 
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pages and 60 questions long, inquired into policies and practices for 
all loan prograins ^ with peurticular attention to Guaranteed Student Loans • 

Kirkpatrick circulated copies for comment to over two dozen advi> 
sors. These included staff at the Office of Education and Public Health 
Service, CEEB staff in regional offices, members of CEEB conciittees, and 
experts in specialized fields (e.g., nursing loans). A few of the 
advisors were uneasy about the use of fincmcial aid officers as infor- 
mants on both the institution's administrative practices for federsd 
loan programs and views on how the programs could be improved. "I doubt 
that the financial aid officer is always best to do either," wrote one 
educator • 

Another called the draft questionnaire fairly superficial and 
very applied in its orientation," and he questioned whether such ques- 
tions as those dealing with the type of students likely to be delin^ 
quent in repayment woxxld be answered from "systematically examined 
records of delinquent students, or are the respondent's prejudices being 
plumbed?'^ Other advisors were more positive about the questionnaire 
approach. Many submitted detailed comments question by question. These 
ranged from the recommendation to omit questions on characteristics of 
financial aid officers and questions on the institution's organizationeuL 
structure for aid, to technical suggestions for classifying responses 
about satisfaction with the National Defense Student Loan Program (very 
satisfactory^ somewhat satisfactory, somewhat unsatisfactory, very 
xmsatis factory , can't say). Kirkpatrick marked tip his own copy freely. 

Separate questionnaires were developed for nursing schools, health 
professions schools (medicine, dentistry, etc.), and vocational schools. 
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Kirkpatrick and his staff conferred with accrediting groups for each 
type of school, ajid brought on expert consultants to review the ques- 
tionnaires in terizis of their relevance and utility for the specialized 
schools • 

They held further conferences in Washington with James Moore and 
his staff in the Division of Student Financial Aid on the college ques- 
tionnaire. Out of all the review activity, important suggestions 
emerged. In response, the Hashes made extensive revisions in the ques- 
tionnaires • Items were dropped, combined, rewritten, added ^ But the 
tenor of the questionnaires did not basically change . They remained an 
inquiry into practices, opinions on strengths and weaJcnesses of the 
programs , and opinions on suggested changes . 

During the revisions, Kirkpatrick offered a different type of sug- 
gestion. Rather than limiting investigation to reactions to existing 
programs, the questionnaire could include a "Master Plan" for federal 
student assistance • Respondents would then be asked for their opinions 
on its features, and their probable actions xinder its conditions. 

Given the Office of Education "Task Statement for the Study" (see 
Appendix A) , such an approach appeared sensible . The Office of Educa- 
tion was laying as much emphasis, or more, on proposing measures for 
the future as on studying experience in the past . If there were a good 
idea for a "Master Plan" to start with, the responses of colleges and 
banks could assess it, elaborate on it, and improve it. The new plan 
could be pretested in the questionnaire. 

Kirkpatrick laid out the features of such a Master Plan. A key 
aspect, given the then federal policy of minimizing direct loans 
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financed from the Treasury > would be the substitution of the Guaranteed 
Loan Program for all other programs . The other main .features were drawn 
from the North Carolina system, in which banks made a pool of money 
available to the state agency, and the state agency actually administered 
the loans . 

Kirkpatrick tried to formulate questions aroimd the Plan. On 
April 20, he drew up the following questions: 

REVISION {k/20/67) OF QUESTIONS ON PAGES 10-11 OF USOE QUESTIONNAIRE 

We should like to have your advice concerning the feasibility and 
desirability of a hypothetical plan . 

SUPPOSE : (l) That new funds were no longer available for the NDSL 
program . 

(2) That the Guaranteed Loan program were set up with the 
same policies and procedures as NDSL. 

(3) That the Guaranteed Loan program were financed centrally 
(by states, for example) by a pool of credit supplied 
by banks, credit unions, insurance companies, etc. 

{k) That your institution applied for and received a cer- 
tificate of entitlement providing for an allotment of 
funds . 

(5) That your institution determined the amoxint of the loan 
for each student . 

(6) That your institution forwarded the loan papers and 
notes to the central agency, for which in return you 
received the actual funds for crediting to students ' 
accounts and/or turning over to students for various 
expenses , 

(7) That the central agency undertook the responsibility 
for the collection of the loans . 

In connection with the above hypothetical plan, please give your pre- 
liminary opinion in answering the next three questions . Your answers 
will be considered as opinions only, and definitely not as commitments • 
in any way. 
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10. Would your institution deposit with the central agency a matching 
emount of 10 percent of the loan funds received by you^ as you 
presently provide under NDSL» to bear a share of losses caused by 
defaxilts in payisent? 

1. ( ) Yes 2, ( ) No 3. ( ) Don't know 

11. If the answer to #10 is not "Yes »" would your institution deposit 
5 percent? 

1. ( ) Yes 2. ( ) No 3. ( ) Don't know 

12. Would your institution be willing to contribute a small amount 
(perhaps $1 or $2 per loan) each year to the central agency to 
help carry the administrative costs of receivings disbursing^ and 
collecting the loan funds? 

1. ( ) Yes 2. ( ) No 3. ( ) Don't know 

13. Please give us your opinion as to the acceptability of assumptions 
2 through 7 listed above » and as to what weaknesses there are in 
this hypothetical plan. 

The Master Plan question satisfied no one. The question covild not 
take account of all the possibilities » the if 's and when's for different 
kinds of schools in states with differing state agency arremgements . 
The whole idea of getting assessments of a new plan began to seem less 
useful when the necessity of specifying all the conditions was faced. 
Kirkpatrick and Nash abandoned the question and the Matster Plan. 
Instead^ the research would limit itself to past experience and assess- 
ments of plans already in operation and derive its proposals from analy- 
sis of experience. 

The Bureau continued its close consultation » item by item» with 
CIcEB and then with the Office of Education as well. In the collabora- 
tive effort » six questionnaires were developed » pre-tested and sent out. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 2»UUU colleges and universities » 323 voca- 
tional schools 9 193 health profession schools » 532 nursing schools and 
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2,112 lending institutions. This included every institution of higher 
education in the country, vocational schools in the eleven states where 
a substantial number of guaranteed vocational student loans had been 
uade (all the proprietary vocational schools and half of the public and 
non«-profit schools in those states), all iredical, pharmacy, dental, 
optometry, osteopathy, and podiatry schools, a sample of collegiate, 
hospital, and graduate schools of nursing, edl large commercial banks 
and a sample of other commercial banks, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and credit unions. Kirkpatrick played a large 
role in securing cooperatiorv help in developing the sampling scheme, 
from the National League for Nursing, accrediting groups for business, 
home study, and technical schools, and the American Bankers Association. 

In addition, a pilot study was done of student borrowers of the 
class of 1965 in the New York metropolitan area. Kirkpatrick convened 
an advisory group, celled the Task Force on Student Attitudes toward 
Borrowing, which met to advise on the development of this survey. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 28^ graduates who were paying off their 
National Defense Student Ix>an Program (NDSLP) loans, and 109 were 
returned. The restats of this small-scale stu^ were not available 
until February I968, a month after the final report was submitted, but 
they were appended as a final chapter. 

The first questionnaires began to go out in May. By June, TOO 
returns had come in from educational institutions . Nash had th^ coded 
and tabulated, and sent the basic figures to both the CEBB and the 
Office of Education before June was over. 
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Nash devoted considerable time to analysis of the data. He pro- 
duced cross-tabulations of responses "by over a dozen different variables. 
Since almost none of these analyses were used or even referred to in 
later deliberations by CEEB staff on the study and its recommendations, 
it may be interesting to find out how they came to be done. 

In Nash's original letter to Kirkpatrick on March 13, 1967 outlin- 
ing the tasks that the Bureau was prepared to assume, he stated that he 
would produce "marginals" (the total answers to each question) ajid 
"certain, specified cross-tabulations" (breakdowns by such variables as 
tj'^e of institution and size of institution) of the responses to the 
questionnaire. His letter stated, "We will not do an exhaustive analy- 
sis." 

During the stamner of I967, at least three different conferences 
between Nash and Kirkpatrick and Tom Brennan of the CEEB study staff 
discussed which cross -tabulations should be ran* Nash remembers that 
Kirkpatrick and Brennan requested the cross -tabs. There are notes in 
the file of a meeting of Nash, Kirkpatrick, and Brennan on August h 
that list the cross-tabs agreed upon. The notes are in Kirkpatrick 's 
handwriting. They include (for educational institutions) type, control, 
accreditation, enrollment, types of loan programs participated in, WDSL 
repayment delinquency rate, state, OE region, and for all GSLP questions, 
state and type of state guarantee plan , Other variables were added 
subsequently, such as per capita state income, time devoted to aid by 
financial aid director, satisfaction with GSLP. 

That Kirkpatrick and Brennan were active in selecting these vari- 
ables is obvious, but whether they actually initiated the extensive 
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data analysis is not so clear • Neither man was a researcher by train- 
ing or experience, whereas Nash came from Columbia's Bureau of Applied 
Social Research with its tradition of sophisticated data analysis • 
Nash ap^^arently assumed that anybody would want to look at the responses 
in the context of relevant characteristics of the respondents , and asked 
not "Do you want any cross -tabs?" but "Which cross -tabs do you want?" 

Many of the results of the analysis are informative. For example, 
they show the differing characteristics of schools that were most and 
least satisfied with the NDSLP and GSLP.* But these differences did 
not enter the discussions or seem to affect the formulation of recom- 
mendations. A possible exception might have been the issue of loan 
cancellation for students who subsequently became teachers • This was so 
controversial that Nash recommended, and Kirkpatrick was happy to 
accept, further runs identifying supporters and opponents of the prac- 
tice. These runs were considered and quoted in the CEEB final report: 

... A total of 3h percent of all respondents including 58 percent 
of the public \miversities responding to the questionnaire, stated 
that in their opinion the teacher cancellation provision had not 
increased the nxmiber of students in their institution who have 
gone into teaching. Of the respondents from teachers colleges, 
38 percent concurred in this Judgement. 

But as we shall see, the analysis by type of school did not have 
much effect on the reconmendation which CEEB developed on the issue of 
cancellation • 



*George Nash and Patricia Nash , "A Report of the Opinions and Practices 
of College Student Financial Aid Administrators and Bankers on '^he 
Federal Guaranteed Loan Program," November 1967, mimeographed. 
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There was another phase of the analysis that Nash believes might 
have altered the relevant reconnaendation in CEEB's final report^ had it 
been taken seriously. This was the analysis of the success of the 
Guaranteed Loan Program (according to reports of schools and banks) by 
type of state agency. The data showed that the GSLP was apparently not 
performing well in a number of states with strong independent agencies. 
The creation and strengthening of an independent state guarantee agency 
did not appear to be the cure-all that the study recommendations would 
imply. But even when the data for each state and type of state agency 
were later discussed with Kirkpatrick, he was not convinced that Nash's 
interpretation was the only one possible, e.g., students go to school 
across state lines , and reports from an Illinois financial aid officer 
about students • difficulties in getting guaranteed loans may refer to 
difficulties in their home states, rather than in Illinois. 

Why weren't the analytic data better used? Partly it was a matter 
of time, pressure, and riish. Possibly also it was a matter of complex- 
ity. There was great diversity by state and tjrpe of in£\tituti<Mi . 
Patterns did not come through clear and clean. Finally, it was a natter 
of fit. CEEB was focusing on the development of across-the-board recom- 
mendations that would influence legislation and policy. In the formu- 
lation of general recoimendations ^ there was little room for analytic 
particulars. What difference did it make if private universities feel 
College Vci?k-Study is less successful than do other schools, or more 
2-year colleges find collection of loans a major probl^? The recom- 
mendations, as envisioned by CEEB, co\^d not deal with this kind of 
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variation.* It would only be later, when the reports on each loan pro- 
gram reached the federal administrative agencies, that program operators 
would be concerned with such details . 

Conduct of the Study; Track 2 — the CEEB 

CEEB meanwhile was pursuing other data collection activities. A 
large part of the CEEB inquiry dealt with iss\ es not covered by the 
Bureau surveys. For example, CEEB called together a task force to plan 
interviews with directors of state guarantee agencies. The focxis of 
inquiry was state practices. The five^an task force met on May 15, 
1967 to decide on the kinds of questions to be asked and the procedures. 
Subsequent discussions were held with CEEB staff and with George and 
Patricia Nash. Some standardization was introduced into the interviews. 
An interview schedtile was written for state agencies with questions on 
state operations , problems , and opinions regarding proposed modifica- 
tions in the Guaranteed Loan Program. Interviewers tended to use the 
schedule as a general guide rather than as a structured research instru- 
ment. 

Ten consultants conducted the interviews with directors of state 
guarantee agencies in U8 states and the District of Colmbia. The 
records of the interviews went to consultant Jack B. Critchfield, dean 
of student affairs at the University of Pittsburgh and chairman of the 
task force on state agencies. On August 25, 1967, he sulHoitted a 



*The situation here illustrates one aspect of "decision relevance." 
Sc^e of the survey analyses may have had relevance to issues in the 
loan program field, but they were evidently not seen as relevant by 
CEEB in preparing its report and reconmendations . 
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5U-page "S\jmm€Lry Report of Interviews vith State Loon Agencies The 
narrative report focused mainly on issues of state operations (e.g., 
how the agency weus established, actual administration of the loan pro- 
gram, state relations to the private United Student Aid Funds). It was 
a descriptive report of the interview replies , focusing on the effects 
of the different structural arrangements in the states. The basic con- 
clusion in the report was that state administration of the loan plan is 
conducive to efficient operation and proper functioning. With a better 
return to banks, and streamlined administrative procedures, there will 
be sufficient private money to enable the Guaranteed Loan Program to 
serve effectively.* 

Kirkpatrick and his consultants also held interviews with govern- 
ment staff and representatives of agencies and interest groups involved 
in loan programs. For example, in July he met with James F. Kelly, 
Comptroller of HEW, to discuss such issues as use of the FNMA-type of 
revolving fund to finance loans (a proposal then being made by the 
Treasury ff forward funding by Congress , and the relations anong the 
federal government, states, universities, banks, and students. With 
Charles Wedker of the American Bankers Association he discussed a 
financial need criterion for GLF, the success of the program, and ABA 
promotional efforts to increase bank participation. He talked to 
Edward W. Brice, assistant to the Assistant Secretary of HEW for Educa- 
tion, about making loan provisions consistent in all programs. He and 



♦Jack Critchfield, "Summary Report of Interviews with State Loan 
Agencies," August 1967, page 5^. 

^^■^e Allied Health Professions Personnel Training Act, p^assed in 
November 1966, had authorized FNMA-type funding for health professions 
and nursing loaiis. The first funds under this provision -were disbursed 
in August 1967. 
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the study stEff met with officials at the Bureau of the Budget, held 
over a dozen conferences at the Office of Education , read extensively 
in the financial aid literature. The Office of Education opened up its 
files on the loan program to them, and provided statistical reports and 
new tab\2lations of data. 

The issues that were engaging their attention through the summer 
were largely administrative questions. But inevitably there was overlap 
with the questions of the Bureau surveys, 

A major activity of CEEB was the convening of seven one-day con- 
ferences in states around the country. The first one was in Raleigh, 
North Carolina in August , and was attended by high-level bankers , 
educators , state officials , and foundation representatives . Conferences 
i^ollowed in Harrisburg, Pa., Denver, New York City, Syracuse, San 
Francisco, and Chicago. At each meeting, influential representatives 
from education, banking ^ state guarantee agencies, and related groups 
deliberated for a fall day over the issues in the field. Discussions 
ranged over past experience, future expectations, and suggestions for 
improvanent in the program. No record was made of the proceedings . 

Kirkpatrick was at every meeting^ and found them important in 
forming his ideas. Looking back after the study was over, he said, 
''Here's where we learned so much about feelings about the Guaranteed 
Loan Program." 

Several additional conferences were also held, such as the August 
conference with college and university bualness officers and the meeting in 
October of the Committee on Governmental Relations of the National 
Association of College and University Business Officers. A meeting 
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that Kirkpatrick remembers as particixlarly informative was the National 
Conference of Executives of Higher Bdxication Loan Program, attended by 
representatives of 26 state loan agencies. "These men," he said, 
"lived with the loan program every day of every week for ten years or 
more in some states • They ate, drank, and slept it. If they didn't 
know , who did?" 

The CEEB collected a great deal of information and opinion. The 
Tonfortunate fact, from our point of view, is that very little of it was 
recorded. Only an occasional interview was written up, and none of the 
major meetings and conferences (except the Advisory Committee on the 
Study) has minutes on record. While Kirkpatrick gave us free access to 
pore over all his files on the study, it was possible to discover only 
fragments of the substance of the discussions and very little about 
what the CEEB staff learned. 

Merger of the Two Tracks of Investigation.: The Recommendations 

In the fall of 1967, Kirkpatrick and his staff began to plan their 
report to the Office of Education. By early October, they had in hand: 
computer tables on the questionnaire responses of xu>st schools and 
banks, some of the cross-tabulations of the questiozmaire data, Critch- 
field's report on the interviews with state agencies, the experience of 
seven state meetings which had been held in all parts of the country 
(the last on October k in Chicago), plus the results of their own inter- 
views . 

On October 9 Kirlq)atrick drew up a five-page draft summary of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Guaranteed Loan Program. It would be 
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en^ghtening if ve could ^e-inark the various pieces of evidence and 
trace them into the summary. Lhfortunately, no such clear-cut identi- 
fication is possible. But while we cannot tell which specific it^iis 
of information affected each reconmendation, we can gaxige the general 
effects of the different sotirces of evidence. 

Influence of field work . Despite the reluctance of informants to 
pinpoint the specific data that affected the formation of their opinions , 
it iDay be useful to specvaate on the ways in which the CEEB field work 
influenced the development of recommendations . In many research 
studies, the study director is in a similar position to Kirkpatrick*s, 
weighing different types of evidence, experience, preconceptions, and 
non-research factors in the process of drawing implications for action. 
Users of research studies, too, have to weigh various research and non- 
research factors in reaching decisions about the action to take or 
recommend. Perhaps future studies can inquire more closely into the 
process by which these conclusions are reached. 

Certainly cognitive backgroxind and experience play a part. Kirk- 
patrick*5 experience in banking and university business administration 
had given him knowledge of the loan field and insight into the perspec- 
tives of significant actors in the system. He was intimately aware of 
business and efficiency factors and the importance of soiind use of 
government funds . 

Tlie directness and personal involvement that field inteznriews and 
conferences entail are often highly in^x^rtant. Field interviews can.: 

(a) sensitize the study director to those particular issues that 
his respondents forcefully present; 
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(b) affect the kinds of questions which he will later ask in the 
more structiired data collection phases; 

(c) influence his preconceptions of hov the data will fall and 
subtly build up a preference to emphasize tho@e items of research data 
that accord irLth his preconceptions; 

(d) affect his assessment of the relative importance of issues; 

and 

(e) acquaint him with the political feasibilities » the constraints 
in the system^ and the limits within which his reccxmnendations should 
fit if they are to stand a chance of prevailing. 

In this case it is clear that over eLLl» Kirkpatrick gave greater 
weight to the field work than to the questionnaires . Field interviews 
did sensitize him to issues » affect his weighting of issues » and 
acquaint him with political limitations. They had some influence on 
the development of questions in the questionnaires ^ inasmuch as much of 
the very e trly field work directly dealt with discussions and criticisms 
of the draft questionnaires. The field work was influential » too» as 
we shall see, in determining which items of questionnaire evidence 
were taken seriously » cited, and relied upon in the final report . The 
questionnaire data were used to a large extent as back-«up data for 
positions that emerged from the whole range of data collection activi- 
ties . 

The field interviews appear to have been particularly influential 
in the assessment of the relative importance of issues. The question- 
naires — and Nash» who relied largely on the questionnaires for his 
infomat ion --were limited to the questions as asked. Kirlq>atrick and 
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the CEEB study staff sometimes felt that the Bureau was stressing \mim«- 
portant points and bloving up small pieces of survey data into '^revealed 
truths." 

With regard to learning about the political climate of opinion » 
Kirkpatrick believes that the field work did enlighten them about polit- 
ical feasibilities. However, he felt it imperative to call the shots 
as he saw them. While he recognized the resistance in Washington to 
such ideas as consolidating the administration of all loan programs or 
introducing a financial need criterion into the Guaranteed Loan Program, 
he believed that the study should develop and abide by its own convic- 
tions . 

In June 1970, about two and a half years after the study had been 

completed, Kirkpatrick reviewed the experience and said: 

If you made me come up with a percentage on importance of the 
questionnaire data, I would say the questionnaire data were some- 
thing between a 20 and 25 per cent factor on the report. The 
other 75 to 80 per cent were interviews, opinions, conferences, 
talking to people, going right to the top. 

Because he was extremely busy right after the Loan Study and unavedlable 

for more than brief discussions with us then, it is imx>ossible to know 

whether his estimate would have been the same at a point closer in time 

to the evrats . 

Kirkpatrick explained his reliance on the interview and conference 
material on several grounds. The participants in the conferences were 
knowledgeable and important people . Ibey had been chosen for their 
expertise. Some, like Morse of the American Coiincil on Education, 
"lived and breathed educational legislation Particularly on the 
Guaranteed Loan Psrogram, they knew vastly more than most college 
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financial aid officers, vho had not been directly involved in the pro- 
gram. Because in the GIP students deeAt directly vith banks, college 
add people could give only a very partial pictxire of the program's 
operation. 

Secondly, personal cont«w:t is likely to have greater impact. Face- 
to-face interaction can intensify communication. Long after the s^.udy 
was completed, Kirkpatrick still remembered "a red -headed chap from 
Illinois State Teachers College at the midwest conference who pooh- 
poohed the idea that loan cancellation had any effect on the number or 
quality of students going into teaching.** He recalled « too, his amaze- 
ment when the staff at the Office of Education told him what a heavy 
percentage of their time they spent on clerical correspondence regarding 
the definition of eligibility for teacher cancellation. 

Further, interviewing is two-way communication. If a respondent 
does not understand a question, if he misinterprets or gives a partial 
answer, the interviewer or conference participant is not limited to the 
first answer (ets is a questionnaire). Re can rephrase and reinterpret 
the question. He can also explore different aspects and factors in 
the situation and increasingly specify the direction, intensity, and 
conditional limits of a perFon's knowledge and opinions. Question- 
naires, on the other hand, may be answered superficially and with little 
thouj^t . 

Another possible effect of field work is that it develops a collec- 
tive sense of events among the study staff and brings about a **team 
consensus.** As staff continue their rounds of interviewing, telephone 
calls , and meetings , they confer among themselves , sharing their 
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experiences and building up a coomon body of information ^ knowledge* 
ability and opinion. Ihere are suggestions that this in fact did occur 
to some extent among CEEB study staff. 

While the over-*all salience of the CEEB field vork seescs clear, it 
is still difficult to tell which sources of evidence influenced each 
specific reconanendation. Kirkpatrick, for all his subsequent devalu-* 
ation of the questionnaires » in the fatll of I967 was paying attention 
to the survey tables as Nash ilelivered them. They were bringing 
organized and systematic data to the project. 

The developBient of study recogaaendations . Hash vas in and out of 
the CEEB office in late September and narly October (and on through the 
next two months as well), delivering the latest tables hot off the 
computer. Nash reports that the tables as such were almost never 
discussed » so that it vas hard to tell how they affected Kirkpatrick'a 
thinking. Kirkpatrick reports that he vas being given reams and reams 
of uninterpreted computer runs . Some discussions on particular issues 
vent on, and Joint meetings of CEEB and Bureau staff vere scheduled 
for October. 

On October 9« CEEB and Bureau study staffs met together specif- 
ically to discuss the report that vould soon be due on the Guaranteed 
Loan Program. Kirkpatrick distributed the sumnaiy that he had prepared 
of the program's strengths and veaigiessea. In this material, the idea 
appears of sepeurating loans of necessity for the needy from loans of 
convenience for the middle-class . There is also the same stress as 
trill appear in the final report on the desirability of a financial meed 
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criterion for Guaranteed Loans and of involvraent of the colleges in 
deciding on need and amount of loan. The sumoary also mentions the 
unprofitability to lending institutions of 6 per cent loans t and the 
unavailability of Guaranteed Loans to many students because of non* 
participation of many blanks » limits on availability of funds, require- 
ments of an established account or relationship vith the bcmk, state 
residency requirements , and reluctance to lend to low-income and minor- 
ity students. Another theme that will appear in the final report is 
also briefly present: the negative effects of direct federal insurance 
(vhich is provided when there is no effective state plan) upon states* 
willingness to appropriate funds for state agencies* (Appendix B pre- 
sents these recocmendations and the successive versions of them in the 
following three drafts.) 

The staff discussion went on most of the day of October 9th. The 
six CEEB participants and the Mashes hamered out twenty-four recommen- 
dations^ or, if the recommendation itself was not clear, areas in which 
recommendations should be made. Almost all of the important recosmen- 
d£.t:ions concerning the Guaranteed Loan Program that were to appear in 
the final report were agreed to at this meeting: financial need should 
be a criterion for Guaranteed Loans ; loans of necessity to the needy 
should be separated from loans of convenience to the non^eedy, and the 
latter should not be charged as a federal aid to higher education nor 
compete for federal funds for education; banks should receive a higher 
return on Guaranteed Loans. 

George and Patricia Hash, the Bureau staff members in their role 
as suppliers of questionnaire data, were uneasy that the CEEB people 



were reaching conclusions without adequate attention to the question** 
n€dre responses. They felt it their responsibility to refer to those 
data vhen issues came up» and to convince the CEEB staff to do likewise. 
But through this and most other Joint meetings, there were almost no 
substantive disagreements. Where the CEEB staff was taking positions 
that were not based on data, Nash was willing, after pointing out the 
absence of data, to discuss their position on their own terms. 

Researchers usually expect to have reccomendatiOTS developed out of 
the results of their research, rather than being drawn up independently 
while the research is in progress. They see a logical progression: 

(1) data 

(2) elaborated analysis of data 

(3) conclusions based on the analysis 

(U) action recommendations based on the conclusions 

In this case, the data and some beginning analyses were ready although 
there had not been time for the researchers to go further. But the 
Joint CEEB-Bureau group was starting with reconmendations , going to the 
data, and back to the recomnendations . The best that Nash could do was 
be sure that the early recommendations vere checked against the data 
for consistency. His position was figuratively and often literally 
to move the piles of computer tables to stage center. 

Tt^e fact that there were so few disagreements between the reccu- 
mendations that the CEEB study staff offered and ^e questionnaire data 
is probably due to two main factors . Fir»t , the CEEB staff had been 
talking with key people from the same groups (educational institutions , 
lending institutions) that the Bureau was systematically surveying « 
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They were receiving much the same kind of information that the (luestion- 
naircs were pulling in, as veil as a good deal of additional information 
that vats not included in the surveys. 

Secondly, the Bxireau survey staff were aware that action recommenda** 
tions are inevitably influenced by an estimate of the effect of other 
variables not available in the sxirvey data. They recognized the extensive 
fact-gathering process in which CEEB study staff had been engaged and the 
information they had gained on such matters as issue salience and polit^ 
ical acceptability. They realized that CEEB was bringing additional con- 
siderations to their review of the questionnaire results and filtering 
the information through their own knowledgeability. Ttxey were willing 
to accept both the substance and the legitimacy of the CEEB role. 

At this point there was one issue on which the CEEB reconmendation 
seemed to contradict the data: loan cancellation for teachers. The col- 
leges wanted to retain cancellation. They said it did not make loan col- 
lection more difficult, that their experience with it was satisfactory, 
and it should not be eliminated. Nevertheless, the CEEB took the position 
that it shoiad not be extended to the GLP and might well be eliminated 
from the UDSLP. 

The CEEB stance was based on factors other than the opinions of the 
colleger. Hie costs of cancellation were increasing., Other critical 
prcfessioncOL fields, s\ich as law enforcement and social work, were 
expressing a desire for loan cancellation— with considerable justice* 
Moreover, staff of the Office of Education in Washington and the regional 
offices were spending an extravagant amount of time determinioe eligibility. 

Even the questionnaire itself could supply some support for the 
CEEB position. Thus^ only 13 per cent of the schools said that cancel* 




lation had definitely increased the nxinber of students going into 
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tsaching, and another k2 per cent thought it had **probably" increased 
the supply of teachers. Based on this kind of "opinion" evidence, 
elimination of the cancellation provision was not definitely contra- 
indicated. Nash himself agreed with the CEEB position on ending can- 
cellation. Despite the colleges* interest in retention, he felt it 
fully Justified on other groimds, e.g., the costs, administrative bur- 
den, unfairness to other low-paid occupations. 

At the close of the meeting, the staff allocated each of the 2k 
recommendations or areas for rec<^imiendation to a member of the group to 
work on. The Hashes, as part of the team, were assigned to write up . 
the reccnaaendations dealing with cancellation of loans for teachers , 
malcing loans profitable for banks, need for continuation of the NDSLP, 
inefficiency of income tax credits for tuition payments, plus six 
technical matters on which there was little strong stal*f opinion and 
for which the questionnaire responses were to be consulted.* 

An Advisory Committee meeting was coming up on October 26, 1967 . 
It was scheduled to discuss findings and recommendations particvilarly 
on the Guaranteed Loan portion of the study. A digest was prepared of 
the recommendations and supporting material that the staff mmbers had 
written, and mailed to committee members on October 20. (See Appendix B 
fcr the recommendations in the October 20 draft.) 



^These were : maximum amount of borrowing for each student , length of 
grace period, need for co-signers for minors , whether the Guaranteed 
Loan should be given to the student or to the college, disbursement 
of loan funds once or twice a year, and whether the bank or the college 
should supply loan application foxms . 



The October 20 materials meiled to Advisory Committee members came 
in three sections. The first section was subtitled, "Federalism and 
Creative Federalism," and posed the question of whether the Guaranteed 
Loan Program should be a "Federal partnership, i.e., creative federal- 
ism or a Federal bureaucratic operation." The paper opted for "crea- 
tive federalism" with 50 strong state guarantee agencies . This was a 
key concern of Kirkpatrick's, and was unrelated to the survey data. 

The second section made a strong case for the separation of loans 
of necessity frcxn loans of accommodation. It cited support for a 
financial need criterion for Guaranteed Loans from the colleges and 
u:dversities and lending institutions in the study, and from the Ameri- 
ca Council on Education, American Bankers Association, state gueurantee 
agencies, and United Student Aid Fund. A strong recommendation was 
made that colleges should be responsible for determining students' 
financial need and recommending to the lending institution the amount 
of the loan, A third section listed 15 "other problems and findings," 

The Advisory Committee discussed the statanents. The meeting was 
lively. Members spoke from a variety of viewpoints — ^recounting their 
own experiences in different states, different institutions » different 
positions . 

But for at least one matlber of the group, there was a sense of dis- 
quiet about the function of the meeting. John F. Morse, the influential 
director of the Commission on Federal Relations of the American Council 
on Education, stated that the draft before the committee was more a 
position paper theui the result of a study based on factual analysis,* 

^College Entrance Examination Board, "Highlights, Advisory Committee 
O , Meeting, October 26, 1967," mimeographed, p. 2. 
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Although it si>oke of evidence, little vats given for the policy positions 
being taken. He cited the statement on the maximvim borrowing alloved a 
student per year. The CEEB working paper stated; "While there exists 
a certain amount of differing opinion about these limitations (i.e., 
present legislative maximums on borrowing), the evidence seems to sup- 
port them as sound guidelines."** What evidence? This was an important 
matter, deserving of serious study, but he saw no relevant research 
results . 

Kirkpatrick responded, according to the CEEB minutes of the meet- 
ing, that "since the study was being made so early in the life of the 
Guaranteed Loein program, the views presented in the document before 
the committee necessarily had to be based on opinions and judgments 
growing out of the various conferences , interviews , and questionnaire 
responses expressed by the several participants in this loan program."*** 

George Nash, who had been sitting at the meeting with a pile of 
tables in front of him, uncomfortable that the siirvey data were being 
ignored, was buoyed by ^torse's statement. He saw it as a vindication 
of the position he had been advocating — greater reliance on the ques- 
tionn£Lire data. He has since said that Morse *s comment, and the later 
reactions to it, marked a turning point in the CEEB's manifest use of 
the questionnaire data. 



*CEEB, "other Problems and Findings," working paper for October 
Advisory Committee. 

^*CEEB, "Highlights," op^. cit. This statement reflects a variation of 
the theme of "timing" as a factor in research utilization. The stage 
of the progrm at which research is begun can place limits on the type 
and relevance of the research that is undertaken. 
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But vfaat Morse veu? objecting to here vas not so much that the 
questionD.slre data vere being bypassed as that the data themselves were 
based on opinions » and not necessarily opinions of the mDst qualified 
observers. For example, the "evidence" for maximums on borrowing 
reported in the CEEB working paper did come from the responses of banks 
and educational institutions that present limits were sound. Morse was say- 
ing that they needed to know more than this about the effects of borrow- 
ing. 

The attention directed to research data, nevertheless, was suppor- 
tive of Bureau efforts to keep the survey responses in view. At one 
point in the meeting, Kirkpatrick mentioned a facet of banks' opinions 
which he had learned through personal conferences, but which was at 
variance with the questionnaire responses . Nash spoke up and cited the 
data. Members of the Advisory Committee evinced interest in his state- 
ment and in hearing more about the questionnaire results . He took a 
few minutes to bring some of the findings on the GLP before the group. 

While there was considerable diversity of Advisory Comaiittee 
opinion, and questions about the data, the meeting ended in substantial 
agreement with most of Kirkpatrick 's recommendations. The next draft 
of study recommendation!^ which was mailed to Advisory Committee members 
on December U, is very close to the statement of October 20. (See 
Appendix B, Colu^an 3.) Almost the only change is the shcurpening of 
implicit positions. No additions of any significance were made. 

Mr. Morse himself felt boxmd to resign from the Advisory Committee. 
In his position at the American Council on Education, he worked with a 
carefully selected commission to formulate policy positions on 

ERIC 
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educational issues. If the Advisory CoiniBittee» rather than advising on 
research » vas also setting policy » he ran into potential conflicts. 
So — amicably — ^he withdrew. 

One consequence of the meeting was that because of discussion on 
the subject, CEEB paid further attention to the maximums on borrowing 
and the concept of reliance on student borrowing to finance higher edu- 
cation. In the final report, a recommendation would be made that **an 
economic, educational, and social analysis of the impact of borrowing 
be undertaken ... to determine \^at might be considered reasonable 
maximum indebtedness . . .** 

In the days following the Advisory Committee meeting, CEEB study 
staff met frequently to plan, draft, and revise sections of the final 
report. Bureau staff sometimes Joined them. The January deadline was 
approaching, and there were still data to analyze and opinions to recon- 
cile. Because he w£uited more interpretation of the questionnaires, 
Kirkpatrick asked the Nashes to produce a written report on the surveys. 
The Nashes had uot intended to produce a separate report, but were will- 
ing to satisfy the request. 

Thus in November I967 they produced "A Report of the Opinions and 
Practices of College Student Financial Aid Administrators at Institutions 
of Higher Education, Health Professions Schools and Nursing Schools on 
the Federal Student Loan Programs ." Included for each group were the 
tabulations, cross-tabulations , and interpretation of the questionnaire 
responses. One of the more interesting features was en analysis of the 
correlates of satisfaction with the loan programs. Obviously the timing 
of these reports made them almost unusable in the preparation of the 
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final report, which was being written simultaneously. At this point 
they were for the record rather than for planning or decision making. 

A second Advisozy Cosunittee meeting in December reviewed the data, 
position statements, and recommendations of the total study. It was a 
large group, and although diverse and important statements were made, 
there were few significant changes made in the draft report. Perhaps 
the clearest effect of the meeting concerned the recommendation on end- 
ing the interest subsidy on Guaranteed Loans during the repayment 
period. Lack of evidence on the effects of interest subsidy and lack 
of consensus among the advisors led to a middle«»of<-the<-road position: 
the final report included a discussion of the pros and cons but recom- 
mended only that eliminating the subsidy be considered in the future. 
There were practically no changes in the recommendations after the 
December U meeting. 

In a hectic year-end marathon, CEEB almost made the December 31 
deadline for the report, A pre-publication draft app<?ared on January 12, 
1968, and the final version, almost unchanged, was transmitted to the 
Office of Education in late Januazy, 

Report of the Study 

The report was a mimeographed document, 1-1 A inches thick, 230 
pages long, bound in hard plastic covers. It contained U chapters and 
9 appendices. In February, the Nashes completed the pilot study of 
student borrowers, and the report of these data was added as Chapter 
XII. All the questionnaires were reproduced in the appendices, and 
total answers for each question were shown, A few basic cross- 
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tabulations also appeared, e.g.> type of bank, type of health profes- 
sions school . 

Chapter I wets a statement of the purpose of the study. The second 
chapter reviewed the dollar amounts of student aid. The third chapter 
was the key section. It summarized slLI the recommendations of the study 
and indicated some highlights of the supporting evidence. The following 
chapters dealt with each loan program separately in detail — ^National 
Defense, Health Professions, Nursing, Cuban, and Guaranteed Loan Pro- 
grams (including Vocational Student Loans). Here pros and cons, evidence 
and testimony, were discussed. The last three chapters dealt with the 
concept of a revolving fund for financing federal loans, unifonaity of 
provisions, and central administration. 

Chapter III , the summary of the recommendations , was the heart of 
the report and the section most likely to be read. It contained 
recommendations. (Appendix C of this paper lists all the recommendations.) 

It is sometimes suggested that a reason for non-use of research 
results is that the report stops short at the point of analysis and 
fails to draw explicit recommendations for action. Clearly this was not 
the case here. The whole report was organized around the recommenda- 
tions. Other considerations (description, analysis) were subordinated 
to the presentation of clear and specific recommendations. 

Table . I , shows the types of evidence cited for the key recommenda- 
tions in the study report. The questionnaires of the Bureau survey 
clearly lead in mentions. Since they appear to have had only a support- 
ing Tole in the story so far, their primacy is interesting. Perhaps the 
nature of quantitative data makes them more available and easier to use 
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TABLE 1 

TYPES OF EVIDENCE MEHTIONED IN STUDY REPORT 
FOR MAJOR REOOMMEHDATIOIfS 



Recommendation 

1. Financial need cri- 
terion for GSLP 

2. Colleges should deter- 
mine who receives GSL 

3 . Banks should have higher 
rate of return on GSL 

U . Grace period should be 
shortened 

5. States should establish 
central service divi- 
sion or central pool 

of credit 

6. Separate administration 
of loans for non-need(y 

7. Consider ending GSL 
interest subsidy 

8. Combine loan programs 
into two 

9. Centralize loan program 
administration 

10. Hold NDSLP at present 
levels of funding 

11. End loan foregiveness 
for teachers 

12. End loan forgiveness 
for nurses 



Ques- 
tion- 
nedres 



Frequency of So\irce Cited for 
Each Recommendation 



Inter- 
views 



Govern- 
ment 

statistics 



Advisory 
Committee 



Other 



k 
k 



Total 



26 



13 



Ik 



ERiC 
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than qualitative materials. Niimbers provide information in highly con- 
densed form, making them convenient for a pithy report. Furthermore, 
because the data derive from large numbers of respondents, they lend an 
aura of certainty, completeness of coverage, scientific respectability, 
end legitimacy. The frequency of mention does not contradict our sense 
that the choice of which questionnaire data to use vas influenced by 
their concordance with predilections derived from experience and field 
work. 

The next column of the table, "Interviews," is shorthand for the 
CEEB data collection through conferences with officials , meetings with 
representatives of relevant institutions, and interviews with state 
guarantee agencies . The interviews were obviously important in two key 
recommendations , both of which were highly controversial^ and they were 
mentioned once imder three others . "Government statistics ," the third 
column, shows a relatively high frequency of citation. This column 
refers to data prepared largely by the Office of Education on such sub- 
jects as dollar amowts of aid and family income of students partici- 
pating in the loan programs. The final coltmin, "Advisory Committee," 
refers to specific mention of the comittee in the discussion of the 
recommendation. The seven mentions here are spread over seven recom- 
mendations . 

However, the mention of a source does not necessarily mean that 
the source supports the recommendation . In the case of the recommenda- 
tion to end loan forgiveness for niirses, for example, there aire two 
mentions of questionnaires . One directly opposes ending forgiveness 
and the other leans strongly in the same direction. 
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Therefore » it may be veil at this point to look at the correspon- 
dence betveen the report recooBxiendations and the questionnaire survey 
data. While we recognize that the survey was only part of the research 
done in the study » and probably not the most influential » it is the only 
part that is accessible. As noted earlier » the conferences and most 
interviews went unrecorded. As we continue our investigation of the 
utilization of the study » it will be important to know how firmly the 
recommendations rest on evidence— and the survey evidence alone is sys- 
tematically presented. Further » as we will see» questions will be 
raised t^y policy-makers about the basis for study recommendations . Since 
the survey data are the chief support offered for the reccomendations » 
the users of the study in the Office of Education and in the Congress 
will take them seriously . Tor all of these reasons » then» we turn to an 
aneuLysis of the fit between the questionnaire data and the recommenda- 
tions . 

The relation of the recommendations to the questionnaire data . Most 
of the recommendations were unconnected with the survey data. (See 
Appendix C for a classification of recommendations and survey support.) 
Many dealt either with administrative matters (which were relatively 
minor) or were noncontroversial. We will limit our attention to those 
reconmendations that (l) required legislative action » and (2) evoked 
controversy. In most of these cases » there are survey data available. 

The reasons for eliminating non -legislative issues are twofold. 
Firsts almost by definition they tend to involve routine flulministrative 
issues . Secondly » in these cases » the source of infomation was likely 
to be the administrators of the loan programs themselves. That is» 
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the Office of Education (and to a lesser extent the Public Health Ser- 
vice) were not only the clients of the study; they were also the pur- 
veyors of much of the evidence and opinion on vhich the adoiinistrative 
recomsiendations were based. It would be almost imi>ossible to say to 
what extent implementation of a procedure meant that the Office of 
Education was using the CEEB study recoomendation • It is equally likely 
that CEEB is "using" Office of Education information.* 

We look only at recommendations that were likely to evoke contro- 
versy on the Hilly because acceptance of noncontroversial recoomenda- 
tions can hardly be ascribed to anyone's influence. 

IVelve recoamendati(xis meet both the "legislation" and "contro- 
versy" criteria, and we will focus on these: 

Three are supported Jay the survey: 

(1) Financial need criterion for GSL 

(2) Colleges* detexmination of receipt of GSL 

(3) Higher rate of retiim to banks on GSL 
Two receive some support from the survey: 
(h) Shortening of the grace period 

(5) States* establishment of central service division or 
central pool of credit for problem borrowers 



^Confirmation of this po^nt comes tram the Office of Education *8 official 
comioents. In most cases, they stated, they were already in^lanenting the 
recommendations that they agreed with, and as the resident experts, they 
were not swayed by those they disagreed with. U.S. Congress, House of 
Representatives, Special Subcommittee on Education, Comiiittee on Educa- 
tion and Labor « **Summary of Recommendations in College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Study with Comments of Office' of Education," Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968: ConfldentieJl Subcommittee Print No. 2> 90th Cong., 
2nd sess., I968. 
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On three reconunendations , the survey did not provide data: 

(6) Sepflurate administration of loans of acconBaodation for 
non-needy families 

(7) Consideration of ending G8L interest subsidy 
(6) Combining six loan programs into tvo 

Four were contradicted by at least some survey data: 
(9) Centralisation of loan program administration 

(10) NDSLP appropriation at present level 

(11) End of loan forgiveness for teachers 

(12) End of loan forgiveness for nurses 

Let us now look in more detail at, the relation of the survey to 
these recoim&endations . 

(1) Financial need criterion for GSL, and (2) Colleges* determina- 
tion of receipt of CSSL. Financial aid officers in the schools were not 
directly asked for their opinion on imposition of a needs test. But 
they were asked if they thou^t that the school should specify the maxi- 
mum amount to be loaned lander the Guaranteed Loan Program, l^ree- 
quarters said yes, when the student ^.as financial need (U8 per cent, 
definitely; 27 per cent — yes, probably), and 63 per cent said the school 
should specify the amount when the student does not have need (U3 per 
cent, definitely; 20 per cent, probably). Cixty-five per c«it were 
already recommending to the banks the amount to be borrowed in most or 
some cases. These findings were interpreted not only as support for a 
strong role for the colleges in determining who gets guaranteed loans, 
but also as implicit support for consideration of the financicLl aid 
officer's specialty—determination of need. 
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Ninety-five per cent of the lending institutions believed that 
students* financial need should be taken into account in deciding 
whether to award a Guaranteed Loan. Ei^ty-three per cent vanted 
colleges* recoanendations on the amount of loan. Twenty -five per cent vere 
already in regular contact with colleges about loan applications » and 
6U per cent of these accepted the colleges * recooBiendations on the 
amount of loan in most cases. 

However, "financial need" was not defined in the questionnaire. 
Mr. Bayer of the Insured Loans Branch in the Office of Education sug- 
gests that what banks mean by taking financial need into account is that 
the loar^ is consistent with the expected expense; you don't lend $3,000 
to meet $2,000 of college expenses. C. E. Deakins , then Chief of the 
Insured Loan Branch, had pointed this out to Kirkpatrick in 196? when 
the questionnaire to banks was being drafted, "ibis question [Does 
your institution take the student's financial need into consideration 
when making loans?] needs further clarification. There is confusion 
between our definition of 'educational costs or need' and the CSS 
(College Scholarship Service of the CEEB] definition of need."* 

(3) Higher return to banks. Banks' questionnaire supported this 
position. Only 6 per cent of the responding lenders toxmd the existing 
6 per cent rate profitable. Thirty-three per cent said it was break- 
even, and 6l per cent said it was a loss rate. Since the low rate of 
participation of lending institutions in the program and the small 
n?mber of loans made even by participating banks were already known. 



•Letter from Deakins to Kirkpatrick, June 22, 1967. 
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these data confirmed that it vas the return rate that banks found 
uuattracti re • 

(U) Shortening the grace period for all loan programs. Colleges 
weren't asked for their views on the question. Banks were asked if 
they agreed or disagreed with the statanent , "The present 10-«onth 
period allowed after graduation before the student must begin to make 
repayment on the Guaranteed Loan is not excessive." Fifty -two per cent 
of all lending institutions agreed that it was not excessive. But of 
the Icorge consnercial bank:, who were as a class the most active lenders, 
only 39 per cent agreed. 

The decision to recooBiend a grace period of four months , and to 
have it apply to all loan programs, \ras a tenuoxis elaboration from these 
data. 

(3) States* establishment of central service division or central 
pool of credit for problem borrowers. No one was queried about the 
setting up of a central service division or a central pool of credit. 
What the survey did was show that there were students reported to have 
problems obtaining a guaranteed loan. Lecding institutions said that 
they generally limited loans to borrowers in their "marketing area," 
and majoy of them gave preference to present customers (27 per cent said 
without exception, ko per cent said yes, but we make some exceptions). 
A few banks owned that some students have considerable trouble getting 
guaranteed loans: freshmen, according to U per cent; students froa 
rural areas, eiccording to 9 per cent; students from lew -income families, 
according to 3 per cent. 
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Educational institutions more often reported that students had 
trouble obtaining guaranteed loans : 1*5 per cent said that students 
unknown at the bank have considerable trouble, 23 per cent said out-of- 
state students, 15 per cent said students from rural eureas, 13 per cent 
said freshmen, 13 per cent said students from low -income families, 
10 per cent said racial minority group students , Some readers of the 
data wondered whether these responses reflected the state of the 
financial aid officers* records or of their prejudices. 

(6) Separate adininistration of loans of accommodation for non- 
needy families . This recommendation was the outgrowth of the establish- 
ment of a financial needs test for the GSL. Non-needy families would 

no longer be eligible. Therefore, if the Congress wanted to be good 
guys and help families who didn't need loans, they should set up a 
separate agency and system, without charging the costs against educa- 
tion. No data, beyond these supporting the financial need criterion 
for GLP, support the recommendation. 

(7) Consideration of ending interest subsidy in the GLP during 
the repayment period. No one was asked. 

(8) Combining six loan programs into two: the Guaranteed Loan 
Programs and all others combined. Educational institutions weren't at all 
prepared to forego NDSLP., HPSLP, and NSLP and rely solely on the Guaran- 
teed Loan Program, so it was not feasible to combine all the programs 
into one . But nobody was asked about combining them at all. 

(9) Centralization of loan program administration. This recom- 
mendation in essence meant noving the Health Professions and Nursing 
Loan Programs to the Office of Education. The health professions and 
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nursing schools weren't queried about this possibility. What they were 
asked was their satisfaction with the Public Health Service. They were 
very satisfied. The recomnendation for consolidation was based largely 
on notions of efficiency. 

(10) NDSLP appropriation at present level. This recommendation 
ran counter to the schools ' expressed desire for more NDSLP funds . 
Forty-two per cent stated that the amount of NDSLP funds was inadequate 
89 per cent did not plan to decrease the size of their NDSLP loan 
request because of the availability of the Guaranteed Loan Program, 

The recommendation, however, was resi>onsive to the Office of Edu- 
cation guideline about minimizing direct federal loans and maximizing 
loans from private sources . The wording of the CEEB recommendation 
and the discussion of it show that the study staff felt that they were 
being bold in defying the implicit injunction to reduce or phase out 
the NDSLP. To the extent that they urged the maintenance of NDSLP at 
existing levels, rather than reduction, the recommendation used the 
survey data. But when the recciamendation was read and discussed in 
1968, the early histojty had grown dim and the unintended meaning that 
came through was: Don't increase NDSLP • 

(11) End of loan forgiveness for teachers. Educational institu- 
tions favored the forgiveness feature. In response to a question on 
the future of cancellation in the NDSLP, 

67 per cent of colleges said there should be no change 
22 per cent of colleges said eliminate all cancellation 
U per cent said extend cancellation. 



Asked whether cancellation made collection of loans more difficult, 

k per cent said yes , definitely 
11 per cent said yes, probably 
85 per cent said no. 

Asked whether cancellation increased the number of students at the 

institution who went into teaching, 

13 per cent of colleges said yes , definitely 
k2 per cent said yes , probably 
U5 per cent said no. 

The respondents to the college questionnaires were financial aid 
officers, and some interested readers of the report questioned the aid 
officers* Icnowledge of the facts; deans of education, for example, 
might have given different responses. 

The "hardest" research data came from the pilot study of student 
borrowers . Questionnaires were mailed to 285 graduates of the class of 
1965, from schools in the Metropolitan New York area, who were paying 
off their NDSLP loans; 109 questionnaires were returned. Of these, 
"^T per cent of the borrowers expected that part of their loan would be 
cancelled because they were or will be teaching. This represents 

62 borrowers. Of the 62, 9I per cent said that cancellation 
had not influenced their decision to go into teaching • This finding 
was the strongest support for the recommendation, since it showed that 
cancellation had little pull. But the figures were very small and 
drew only from New York City graduates. It was hard to lean on them. 
And there were even those who commented that increasing the teacher 
supply by 9 per cent was no mean feat . 

The interesting thing, however, is that the results of the pilot 
study were not available at the time that the recommendations were 
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fomulated, disciissed, and accepted. The results came in in February, 

after the report was completed and submitted. They were sent to 

Washington as an appendix to the final report, 

(12) End of loan forgiveness for nurses. Nursing schools favored 

forgiveness , 

6T per cent said there shovild be no change 
2h per cent said increeise the amount of cancellation 
9 per cent said eliminate all cancellation 

Asked whether cancellation had increased the number of students who 
went into nursing practice, per cent said yes. 

Thus , for the twelve recor*ittendations , there was wide variation in 
the degree of correspondence between data and recommendation. Even at 
best, however, the data were not seen as conclusive. In a later sec- 
tion we will consider whether strong research support increased the 
power of a recommendation. But our inquiry will be limited by the fact 
that the strongest research support for a recommendation present in 
this study was open to criticism and debate. 

Chronology — Phase II 

The following table summarizes the events of April I967 to 
January -February 1968, 
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Chapter III 
DECISIONS ARE MADE 

Meanwhile at the Office of Education 

While the study vas in progress, foxir related activities 
were going on in the Office of Education. First, staff of the 
Division of Student Financial Aid reviewed the experience of the 
College Work-Study and Educational Opportvmity Grant programs. 
Second, staff were keeping in close contact with CEEB. Third, 
representatives participated in intradepartmental discussions 
within HEW that considered consolidating the administration of 
all loan programs, an issue that the study staff was also 
pondering. Finally, beginning in August, the legislative planning 
cycle began and the Division of Student Financial Aid started 
drawing up proposals for 1968 legislation. OE specifications 
went to a departmental task force that framed the student aid 
section of the Administrations* higher education bill. 

(1) Review of College Work^Study and Educational Opportunity 
Grant Programs . The Division of Student Financial Aid reviewed 
experience and data on these financial aid programs in-house, 
vlth an intent similar to, although on a much more restricted 
scale than, the CEE8 study of loan programs. CEEB had not been 
charged with ar^y responsibility to assess these programs. How- 
ever, as a service to OE, the Bureau included in the question7 
naires a few questions on schools* participation and satisfaction. 



OE staff drew on these data as well as their knowledge of 
operations, correspondence and complaints, and statistics. 

(2) Close touch with CEEB . James Moore, director of 
the Division of Student Financial Aid, shepherded the CEEB 
study from its earliest beginnings • Ke and his staff were in 
constant contact with CEEB dtiring its course, reviewinjg the 
questionnaires, writing an ejqplanatory letter to colleges to 
urge their participation in the survey, tabulating OE data on 
loans, conferring on the issues. OE people attended both Ad- 
visory Committee meetings on the study. 

In June, they received from the Bureau the basic results 
of the first 70O questionnaires returned by colleges. (There 
was almost no change in the distribution of responses when the 
final number of 1700 college responses was tabxilated* As Nash 
stated, "After one month they knew the facts and could adjust 
to reality.^*) It was particularly important they keep abreast 
of the study in progress because legislation for 1968 would 
have to be drafted before the final CEEB report was submitted. 

In the legislative planning cycle, work starts on new 
proposals in the summer so that the Presidential budget can be 
ready by. January and new legislatipn introduced early in the 
session. At the time that the study of loan programs was 
• first conceived in spring I966, it was expected that the timing 
would be appropriate and that the study findings would be ready 
by the time legislation was being developed. However, because 



of the delay in late 1966 in deciding on the focus of the study 
and its funding, the due date for the study was pushed back to 
January 1, 1968. OE staff proceeded with legislative proposals 
without the full CEEB report, although they knew much of the 
content before it was finished. 

(3) Intradepartmental discussions on consolidation. 
Secretary Gardner was deeply concerned with streamlining the 
big^ ramshackle department of HEW. In his attempts to bring 
order he looked into the possibility of consolidating the 
administration of all the federal loan programs . Represent- 
atives of the affected agencies and the Secretary's office 
met and considered the pros and cons in early -1967. It was 
evident by the summer of 1967 that there was too much re- 
sistance to force the OE and PHS loan programs together. PHS, 
which was the likely loser, was no happier than any bureau- 
cracy at the idea of losing personnel and budget from a program 
it believed it was administering well and with special expertise 
in health-profession education. Pressing the point might jeopard- 
ize larger schemes for reorganization in PHS. 

Therefore, a more modest assignment was made. Secretary 
Gardner appointed a task force to consolidate three of the OE 
student aid programs^into a. single enactment — NDSLP, College 
Work-Study, and Educational Opportunity Grants — and to bring 
greater consistency of administration to the others. Samuel 
Halperin, HEW Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation, headed 

"^PHS saw the health professibns loans as serving different purposes 
and meeting different needs from other loan programs ; they were 
part of an integrated system of financial assistance to health 
profession schools (which were usually largely separate from the 
rest of the university); consolidation would increase work and 
problems , and might well jeopardize the purposes of the health 
professions loan programs, (l thank Alice Swift, Student Loan 
and Scholarship Branch, Division of Health Manpower Educational 
S^rvi res , for cTarlfyihf the PHS perRppoti.vp . ) 



the task force. Members came from the Office of Education. Public 
Health Service, General Counsel's office. Comptroller's office ^ 
and other parts of the Secretary's office. The task force was 
to draw up key provisions for the higher education legislation 
of 1968. 

(k) Legislative planning , OE began developing 
specifications for loan program legislation in August and 
September I967. Since Secretary Gardner's new task force was 
now charged with responsibility for drawing up the financial 
aid title of the Higher Education Amendments of I968, OE took 
its proposals to the task force through its representatives on 
the group, 

OE proposals on student aid represented established 
positions s in most cases not related to the issues that were 
engaging the attention of the CEEB, There is one case where 
it appeared that the CEEB study, along with some prodding from 
other sources 5 influenced OE to bring in new provisions. The 
issue was inconsistencies among different loan programs, OE 
proposals reflected an effort to get xmiform provisions in the 
various programs on such matters as deferrals of repayment 
during military ^ Peace Corps, and VISTA service, and minimum 
amounts of repayment, (Senator Javits of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education, who had been interested in ensuring 
greater consistency for some time, foxind that these efforts 
were not thoroughgoing enough. When both OE and PHS loan 
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bills reached the Senate Subcommittee , he succeeded in amending 
them into further reconciliation. ) 

On the issue of loan cancellation to teachers^ the Office 
of Education was willing to abandon the provision • Thay felt 
that in the individual case a fev hundred dollars of for;jive- 
ness was hardly likely to affect a person long-term career 
decision. The administrative difficulties — and all the 
correspondence involved in determining whether an indi'.vidual 
qualified as a full-time teacher — were a, nuisance. More- 
over , the costs of cancellation were going upj reaching* 
$18 million in fiscal 1969^ and projected at $20:million 
for 1970. 

The task force worked through the fall and winter of 
1967* Members of the task force, other than the Office of 
Education representatives say that they knew about the CEEB 
study ^ and after its* submission to OE in Januas^y;, they were 
familiar with its main recommendations. But it had no effect 
on their legislative proposals except insofar as the OE pro- 
posals might have incorporated the CEEB recommendations. As 
one member of the task force stated , "I can't point to a 
single thing attributable to the Board study. Next year or 
the year after, the weight of things will begin to be felt, 
and the report may be a factor."* 

*'As this statement suggests, the appropriate time inteijal is diffi- 
'cult to determine in studying the utilization of research. Some re- 
eearch that is not acted upon early, may be put to ut^e after the 
^student of utilization has left the scene. Research that appears 
/unused may slowly be absorbed into the thinking of elites and pub- 
lics, leading over' time .to significant shifts in practice and policy. 
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Some menbers of the task force, particularly its chainaan. 
Dr. Halperin, were disappointed in the study when it arrived. 
They had hoped for loore rigorous data on two of the controversial 
policy issues — increase in return to banks and cancellation of 
loans for teaching. The report in both cases reported opinions. 
It did not show bank yields or survey the banks' alternatives. 
It did not give information on the actual effects of loan 
cancellation on recruitment into teaching. Those members who 
agreed with the CEEB recommendations on both counts found the 
evidence too thin to briiig them much support. 

The Office of the Secretary of HEW did not want to reverse 
the department's traditional position of supporting loan for- 
giveness, despite OE's desertion from the fold. The department 
had held that cancellation was a good thing for a long period 
of time, and it was awkrard to do a ccmtplete turnabout. Further- 
more, there was no sense in the department's getting into the 
mJddle of what was s\arely going to be a donnybrook between the 
House and the Senate. The House, led by Mrs. Green cuid Mr. Quie, 
was out to end forgiveness, while the Senate, under the leader- 
ship ot Senator Morse, was looking for more and more categories 
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Of people to forgive. 

This is an illustration of the theme of the "plowed field.** 
Cancellation of loans for teaching had engaged Congressional attention 
almost from the beginning of NDSLP in 19!?8. The House leadership 
had long since become convinced of the inefficiency of forgiveness 
and the ensuing waste of public funds. The Senate subcc^nmitteey on 
the other hand, saw loan cancellation as an opening wedge in the cam* 
paign for free higher education for all. It was adamant against 
\dthdrawing financial help that had already been won. 

The CEEB report was reviewed in the task force and in the 
Secretary's office, and the findings on the effects of forgiveness 
were deemed inconclusive. The decision wiS made that the depart* 
ment would no longer press for forgiveness, a decision in itself 
of some consequence, and one which the study helped to justify. 
But neither would the department press for ending it. The new 
legislation to be introduced into the Ninetieth Congress did not 
mention the subjects 

Tkie Office of Education had an opportunity to go on record 
directly on all of the CEEB recoiUuendations. TbQ Hcmse Specleil 
Subcommittee on Education, which as we shall see received the re«* 
port on February l6, asked Commissioner Howe for the C£ position on 
each recommendation. Mr. Howe*s reply took exception to a ntoober 
of the key recommendations of the study. Although we must junj} 
ahead in the time sequence of the story— Mr. Howe's statexaent was 
dated March l!i;--we present the QE statemeut here as evidence of tne 
reaction of the ma^or client to the study. 



Tb3 Office of Education Goes on Record the CEE3 Reconmendations 



On March 7, 1968, Mrs. Greeii vrote to Commissioner Howe 
asking for the Office of Education position on the recommend- 
ations contained in the "St'udy of Federal Student Loan Programs" 
conducted for the Department by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. On March 15 > Mr. Howe replied. Here we have the con- 
sidered position of the department. The OE position paper , 
before release, was carefully reviewed by the HEW legislative 
office and other staff of the Secretary's office. 

Of the twelve CiiEB 7.tr;idy recommendations of 
greatest salience, OF ag^v^ed with three, disagreed with five, 
said "not now" on three others, and did not comiment on the one 
related to the Public Health Servicers loan program. 

Agreement was recorded with the following recommendations: 

1. A higher return to banks. Provisions to increase 
baxik return were indxided in the Administration bill. 

2. Shortening the grace period* OE stated its agree- 
ment, but this provision had not been included in the 
Adxoinistration bill* 

3. Consideration of the removal of the GLP interest sub* 
sidy. The Office of Education agreed to "give con- 
sideration to the matter.** Both the recommendation and 
the OE concurrence were phrased in future tense. The 
Administration bill did not remove the sxibsidy. 



The Office of Education disagreed with these recotrmendatioiis 
of the CEEB report: 

k. A financial need criterion for the Guaranteed Loan 
Program. The purpose of the program. Commissioner 
Howe said, is specifically to provide assistance to 
middle income families who are not eligible for loans 
through the college-based programs, 

5. Separate administration of loans of accomodation to the 
non-needy families. The Office of Education disagreed 
with some asperity. GIP shottld serve all families. 

The cost of obtaining postsecondary education 
continues to increase each year. The financial 
pressures now. bear heavily not only on the low 
middle income family, but also on mi.ddle and 
upper middle income families who only a few 
years ago were capable of paying for their 
children's education. We believe the insured 
loan program was established to meet this need... 
Further, we see -little point in a further pro- 
liferating of student loan insuirance activities 
among other Federal agencies . 

6. Having colleges and universities assume responsibility 
for determining who should receive Guaranteed Loans 
and recommending the amounts. The Office of Education 
concurred "in the spirit" that colleges should have 
some responsibility, but disagreed with the substance. 
Actual negotiations, said OE, "should remain between 
the student and the lender." Colleger have the oppor- 
tunity under current statute to provide information and 



advice. 



7. Encoiaraging states to set up a central service division 
or central pool of credit for students having difficulty 
obtainincj loans. The Office of Education stated that 
where the idea had been tried, it had proved "very 
ineffective." 

8. Maintaining MDSLP appropriations at a level not below 

the 1968 level. 

If the implication is that the direct annual 
appropriations for the NDSLP should be held at 
the 1968 level, we do not concur in this 
r ecoramendat ion . 

On three further recommendations, the Office of Education 
said that their time had not yet come. 

9. Combining the six loan programs into two. The Office of 

Education said that "it is not deemed feasible to 
consolidate the PHS and OE programs, at this time." 

10. Centralization of all loan program administration. The 
Office of Education stated that such a recozmnendation 
is being explored by the Department. 

11. Ending loan cancellation for teachers. The Office of 
Education withheld judgment for the time being. It 
called the CEEB study ''inconclusive^* on the effective- 
ness of cancellation as a means of recruriting teachers. 
Further study might be done, said the statement, although 
at this point the educational community is sharply di- 
vided. The 1968 Administration bill left the forgive- 
ness provision intact. 



On the final recommendationj ending loan cancellation for 
nvirses, the Office of Education did not comment. That was the 
business of the Pub3J.c Health Service which administers the 
nursing loan program. The Public Health Service itself was' 
opposed to ending loan cancellation for students who entered 
nijrsing. 

On those issues where ,0E disagreed with the CEEB recorji- 
mendations, it is evident that both administrative and ideo- 
logical considerations were involved. Thus, administrative 
ineffectiveness was grounds for dissent in some cases: a 
central credit pool does not work, separate administration 
of loans of necessity and loans of accomodation would un- 
necessarily proliferate loan activity among federal agencies. 
Ideological grounds predominate in objections to the main- 
tenance of the current level of HDSLP appropriations and the 
use of a financial need criterion. OE invoked not only its 
own sentiments but also the intent of Congress in opposing 
financial need Idjnitations and separate administration of 
loans of accomodation. 

The CEEB had also made other less controversial recom- 
mendations^ On these, the agreement score was much higher. The 
Office of Education concoirred with the large majority of the 
technical and procedural recommendations, such as simpli- 
fying and staMardizing reporting procedures, strenghtening 
existing state agencies, earlier notification to colleges of 



funds available, adoption of a write-off procedure for defaulted 
loans, standardizing provisions for defetment of repayment, etc* 

Now let us go back to the chronological account and the 
events occurring et the time of the January submission of the 
CEEB report to the Office f>f Education. 

The Higher Edacation Amendments of I968 

Vfhen the CEEB's final report on the loan study arrived at 
the Office of Education in late January, I968 loan program legisla- 
tion had already been drawn up. The loan title was part of the 
Administration's omnibus education bill, the Higher Education 
jtaendments of I968. 

Nevertheless, there was some time and opportunity for the 
study to influence affairs. Don Hirsch of the General Counsel *s 
Office in HEW recalls that changes were beir^g made in the bill 
right up until the day it was introduced into the Hcmse of Repre- 
sentatives on February 5. In the last days, several decisions were 
reconsidered in the office of the Secretary of HEW, both because of 
the CEEB report and because of ''internal factors" within the depart- 
ment. The report was mentioned by the discussants and given some 
significance. However, no changes were made in its direction. 
Informants have been unwilling to name exact particulars, but they 
stated that one decision made prior to the report's appearance, 
wMdi was in agreement with the report, wa^ changed in a direction 
contrary to the report. In another case, a decision contrar r to 
the report was looked at again but allowed to «tand. Other in- 
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puts — communications from many interest groups and concerns &oout the 
political palatabilitjr of the legislation to the Congress—were 
having an effects* 

The Eouse Subcommittee Uses the Report 

Staff of the House and Senate subcommittees on education were 
informed about the CEEB study and received copies of the report 
prior to its official release on February l6. The House Special 
Subcommittee on Education was particularly interested. It found 
that the CEEB report agreed with many of its ovn positions, such 
as ending loan cancellation for teachers, increasing the rate 
of return to banks, even with its old (now dormant) penchant for 
consolidating the administration of the loan programs. 

The information on the unprofitability of Guaranteed Loans 
looked particularly useful. The Congress was loathe to increase 
the cost of loans to students, partictilarly in an election year. 
But without higher returns, banks would not make sufficient loan 
funds available. The Merican Bankers Association had pressed for 
higher returns, either through Mgher interest rates or through fees, 
but had been able to mar?3hal scanty evidence. The data that they 
presented In the I967 House hearings were based on a study of 
only twenty banks.** • The CEEB^ study, by^ccllecting similar 

*rbat the use of the study at the secretarial level was so modest does 
not gainsay the good faith of the department's "anticipated reliance" 
on the study • The study was instigated by the Secretary's office, a siz- 
able sum allotted for it^, in the expectation that it wuld prove helpful 
in \2pcoming decisions » By this time, reliance on the study wets limited 
by the timing deley, the "ground shift" in the relative importance of 
issues, and the over-riding necessity of ensuring Congressional sup- 
port for 1968 legislation. 

**Sp€cial SubcOTffaittee on Education of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 90th Congress, 1st session, Hfearings 
on Higher Education Amendments of I967, Part I, p. 139» 



responsei5 from about 600 Isnding institutions participating in 
the GLP, lent the credence of numbers to the bankers* requests. 
This vo\ild make it easier for the subcommittee to sell the 
Ho\ise on a higher retiirn to banks, which it saw as essential for 
survival of the Guaranteed Iran Program, 

The issue of consolidation also <wuched a sympathetic chord. 
To prevent proliferation of th^ number of agencies administer- 
ing student loan prO''^ams, a provision h^d been proposed in an 
earlier Congress that no institution of higher education would 
be eligible to participate in both the HDSLP and the Health 
Professions Loan Program. The provision did not pass,^ The 
Special Subcommittee on Education bad become reconciled to the 
separation of OE and PHS programs, particularly since it was ill 
equipped to alter the situation. Not only is Congress rarely 
eager to get embroiled in decisions on struct\ire within the 
executive department, but in this case, the issue was con?)lic- 
ated by the fact that in the House, the Health Professions and 
Nursing Loan Programs do not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, as do the other loan programs. 
The health loan programs are considered by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.** Therefore, consolidation of 

That public health legislation sho\xld go througli a committee 
dealing with interstate and foreign commerce is a historical 
anomaly. The fiirst public health bill, in the l8U0*s, dealt 
with living conditions of seamen in the merchant fleet, and 
foreign commerce i^^s the logical site for its consideration. 
For 120 years the tradition has prevailed. 

* However, no student ever bean eli:;;,ible to receive funds 
under NDSL and HPSL oi: NI3L. 
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the programs is particularly difficult in the House, and probably 
would have to originate on the Senate side, where different sub- 
committees but the same committee (Labor and Public Welfare) have 
jurisdiction. The Senate, however, had shown little interest in 
consolidation. 

The House Special Subcommittee had also recently undertaJten 
a questionnaire survey of colleges and universities to learn about 
their experiences with student financial aid programs. In November 
1966, the subcommittee mailed questionnaires to about 6OO educational 
institutions. Many of the questions were similar to those in the 
CEEB study. For example: Do you believe teacher cancellation pro- 
visions encourage students to become teachers who will remain ±n 
the profession? From the kjO returned questionnaires, the House Sub- 
committee concluded that OE staff were doing a good job in administer- 
ing the programs, colleges favor the retention of teacher cancella- 
tion, some students were having problems negotiating guaranteed 
loans, etc. The tenor of the results closely paralleled the larger 
CEEB inquiry. The House subcommittee members saw their own study 
confirmed, and because of the mutual reinforcement, they were en- 
couraged to place stock in the CEEB results. 

The Administration bill was introduced into the House (as 
H.R. 15067) on February 5> I968 by Representatives Carl Perkins 
and Edith Green. In the hearings held by the House Special Sub- 
committee on Education, the CEEB report had a prominent supporting 

%ouse of Representatives, Report of the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Study of the United States Office of Education, 89th Congress, 
2nd session, I967, pp. lUl-201, U71-58U. 



role. It was accorded full measure of respect for its obvious right- 
mindedness. 

House hearings on the bill began on February 6, and vent 
on for 13 days, ending on March 8. On the first day of the 
hearings, Ciongressmrn Scheuer asked Education Commissioner 
Ifowe whether any comprehensive survey had been made of the 
suggested student loan, grant, and tax programs "to give us 
some indication of how all the proposals impacted the individual 
students, the family, the institution, and effects on society 
in general . . Mr. Howe replied that although nothing so 

comprehensive had been done, the CEEB had examined various student 
aid efforts and a report was in. Mr. Muirhead, associate ccxn- 
missioner for higher education, said in amplification that "hope- 
fully within the next week or so"^the subcommittee would receive 
the report. At the conclusion of the day's hearings Congressman 
Esch asked, "In the light of the present consideration- -and I know 
the college board's study came in some time ago— is there any reason 
why we can't have it imnediately?" Mr. Muirhead answred, "No 
reason at all. We have the study in its preliminary form now; 
the delay is that it is bsing printed."*** 

Commi/Bsioner Ifcwe sent copies of the report to Mrs. Edith 
Green, chairman ct the House Special Subcommittee on Education, 

^Hearings before the Special Subccxnmittee on Education of the 
Committee on Education and Labor , House of Representatives, on 
H.R. 15067, Part 1, p. kQ. 

* *Ibid . 
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and to Senator Wayne Morse , chairman of the Senate Subconsnittee on 
Education, on February l6. The final paragraph of his accompany- 
ing letter 'said: 

While the Office of Education reserves the right to differ 
with any of the specific recommendations, we believe that 
you will find the study useful . . . 

On March 7, John I. Kirkpatrick of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the director of the study, testified before the 
House Subcommittee. (Most of the intervening hearings had dealt 
with issues other than financial assistance; H. R. 1506? contained 
12 titles of which student asssistance was only one.*) The first 
question he was asked concerned the removal of the interest subsidy 
daring the payout period, a topic on. which the study made no recom- 
mendation. Mr. Kirkpatrick e3q)lained that there wasn't a sufficiently 
strong case to warrant recommending the removal of the subsidy. In 
an interesting exigesis of the outlook of the study, he explained, 
"... the study attempts to speak for quite a few groups, not only 
the colleges and universities, even the bankers and State agencies 
and the others that are all involved . . . [We] had to .straddle the 
fence on this because we were trying to speak for a half dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of groups throughout the country."** 

Mr% Kirlq?atrick tirged that the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program use a financial needs test. This was a central reccmmenda^ 

*l!he total bill was referred to as the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1968. Title IV, on financial assistance, was sometimes called 
the Educational Opportunity Act of I968* 

Hearings before the Special Subcommittee ou Education of H.R. 
^ 15067, part 2, p- 802. 
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tion of the study. He explained it to the Subcanmittee in terms 
of the NDSLP's inability to fulfill the needs of lower • income 
families. Therefore, the -^uP was a "very, very valuable supplement 
to the National Defense Student Loan Program." A needs test for the 
GLP, based on the judgment of need by the colleges and xiniversities, 
was important to keep the money for those who needed it. Loans of 
accomodation to higher-income families should be handled as loans to 
the parent, not the student, through direct federal insurance 
iidthout the interest subsidy.* This poiut— in about one printed 
page of testimony— was the crux of Mr. Kirkpatrick's testimony. 

Mrs. Green herself cited the CEEB study three times during 
the day. One mention concerned cancellation of loans for teachers. 
She stated: 

Mr. Gaul [associate general counsel of the committee] h€is 
called my attention to a pilot study that was ddne--it was 
only 109 borrowers tinder the NDEA. It asked^ do you ex- 
pect that any of your loans will be cancelled because you are 
or will bei in teaching? The total response, yes, 57 per 
cent, and no, U3 per cent. 

Then ves is the fact that you do not have to pay back all 
your loan influence your decision [sic] to go into teach- 
ing? Ninety-one per cent, no.** 

Oa the second occasion > in a discussion of participation 
of prir:Ate lenders in the Guaranteed Loan Program, she again 
quot'-ri the i-eport directly. The statment dealt with the diffi- 
culty of ax:curate3y assessing the availability of guaranteed 



*Ibid. > p. 803. 
**Ibid. . p. 770. 
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loans to students,* and continues, "Participation by lending insti- 
tutions doi^s not necessarily mean a hi^h voltame of lending activity." 

The other citation of the study by Mrs. Green also dealt 
with the Guaranteed Loan Program. She stated that the stu4y showed 
the unavailability of loans in large population centers with a con- 
centration of lower economic level families, predominantly Negro* 
"I think this has been one of the most damaging bitjs of testimony 
of how successful this program has been."*^* 




'through some mischance, the quotation in the Hearings inaccurately 
says "KDEA loans" rather thin "guaranteed loanr"; "guaranteed 
Ic "is" is the phrase in the study report and is deaiand^ad by ^ilie 
sense of the statement. 

* *Hearings > p. 807. 

Ibid., pp. 808-809. 



Senate Reception of the Report; Respectful but Uninterested 



The history of the Senate's reception of the CEEB report 
contrasts with that of the House of Representatives. The 
Senate Subcoinmittee was not in sympathy either with OE*s 
guidelines for. the study nor with the CEEB's recouanendations. 
Accordingly^ the attention accorded the study tended toward 
the ritualistic e 

Charles Lee and Roy Millenson^ the staff members of the 
Subcommittee^ read through the report before its official 
release on February 163 and on their recommendation it was 
printed as a "committee print.'* Between ^-5^000 copies 
were printed on standing resolution;, as part of the '^Notes 
and Working Papers Concerning the Admiriistration of Programs 
Authorized under Student Financial As^nistance Statutes." The 
report was now available in a handy 6" by 9" printed paper- 
back instead of only the bulky I-q-" -thick mimeographed original. 
The committee print , unabridged^j unexpurgated, unchanged, was 
dated March, I968. 

Tflhere did the copies go? Many of them were used as 
"stocking stuffers" for senatorial offices. Senators are 
pleased to be able to send interested constituents evidence 
of their efforts in their behalf. Senator Jforse, chairman of 
the subcommittee, was r\inning in a strongly contested primary 
election for the Oregon Senate-seat in May, and many of the 



reports vere dispatched to Oregon voters. Others were mailed 
out hy siibcommittee staff on request. Senator Javits, for 
example, had copies mailed to a selected list of people in 
education in New York, Because the staff is small and over- 
bxjQ^dened, no further formal distribution was initiated. But 
they alerted the Office of Education to the committee print 
so that OE could order additional copies from their funds at 
a reduced rate, OE sent copies to all institutions of higher 
education in the country. 

In March and April, the Senate subcommittee staff held 
conferences on student financial aid. In attendance were 
staff members of the full committee, staff from the offices 
of Senator Yarborough, Senator Prouty, Senator DomiJiick, and 
other subcommittee members, Peter Muirhead and James Moore of 
the Office of Education, John Morse of the American Council 
on Education, representatives from Treasury, and others. The 
purpose of the meetings was to consider issues of financial 
aid, including the CEEB report and the perspectives of -the 
Office of Education, United Student Aid Fun.ds, and other 
groups. 

What Mrs. Green and the House subcommittee . had done 
formally by correspondence with Commissioner Howe, the 
Senate Subcommittee did in informal meeting. The CEEB report 
and the Office of Education positions on the report re- 
commendations were discussed. In the recollection of 



participants, however, other issues, such as the reinsurance 
proposal, received top priority. 

The Senate subcommittee staff* s reactions to the report 
were that it was too conservative in outlook. Charles Lee, 
the staff member of the I imocratic majority on the Committee, 
saw Kirkpatrick as having the perspectives of a student 
financial aid officer, with professional and emotional ties 
to the needs criterion. The senators are student -oriented, 
with a much less restrictive outlook. The Senate is inter- 
ested in broadening aid legislation. Over time it has liber- 
alized the provisioaas of the National Defense Education Act, 
e.g., extending loan forgiveness to teachers in colleges and 
universities, in private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools, in oversesis schools of the Armed Forces, and pro- 
viding full forgiveness to teachers in low- income areas and 
teachers of handicapped children. It has legislated 
"educational opportuaiity grants", which are in effect scholar- 
ships based on need. Cutba.ck in the forgiveness feature or 
restrictiort on NDSIP were out of time with the Subcommittee 
orientation of increasing general support to education. 

Nor is the Senate concerned with administrative efficiency 
at the expense of programmatic effectiveness. Rationalizing 
and centralizing administration of the loan programs was not 
viewed as a higher good. The Senate, with its long-run 
perspective, is willing to tolerate a certain looseness of 



admjnistration, particularly vhen prograxni^ associated with the 
names and careers of sponsoring senators remain highly visible. 

The CEEB report was seen as coxnpetent and veil presented « 
It "received consideration'', according to subcommittee staff 
members, not in political or partisan terms but in terms of 
the issues facing higher education* Millenson, for the 
Republican minority, en^phatsized that the report was not dis- 
missed lightly. However, much of the thinking that^iiad felaaped 
che objectives and issues posed for the study by OE in 1967 was 
irrelevant to Subcommittee deliberations in the Spring of I968, 
as were many of the CEEB conclusions. 

' The Senate hearings that began in March contained no 
testijtnony directly on the study. Mr. Kirlqoatrick, the study 
director, testified before the subcommittee on March 13 i but 
he spoke from his extensive experience and did not mention the 
study. 

Two other witnesses alluded to its findings. Charles W. 
Walker, executive vice president of the American Bankers 
Association, cited the data on income level of families re- 
ceiving guaranteed loans. 

... If I could tfteal some f igiures from a siurvey Mr. 
Kirkpatrick made, 58 per cent of 200,000 loans 
surveyed went to .families vith $9>000 adjusted 
incowe or less . Thirty per cent went to f omixies 
of |6,000 or less, and 12 per cent to families 
of $3,000 or less ♦ 



U.S. Senate Hearings before the Subcommittee on Education of 



These data, reported in the CEEB study, had been collected and 
processed by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Allen Purdy, director of student financial aid at the 
University of Missoviri and chairman of the National Student 
Financial Aid Coxincil, in his testimony referred to "Pr. 
Kirkpatj ick^s study" as unable to find that teacher forgive- 
ness had actually encouraged students to go into teaching.* 

All other references to the CEEB study in the voluminous 
Senate Hearings record (which ran to 6,58U pages with appen- 
dices, 1,780 pages being directly on S. 3098) came fi*om the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare concerning the 
teacher cancellation provision.-^ In all three messages, 
the position of the Office of Education and the Department is 
the same: The CEEB study found the evidence inconclusive on 
the effectiveness of loan cancellation, and the Department is 
not recommenxJing its expansion. 

There was one interesting <*xohang(i^ between Commissioner 
of Education Howe and Senator Mnrse. Asked about extension of 
forgiveness to the Guaranteed Sr.'Udent Loan Program, Commissioner 
Howe gave what was itiow the staiufiiiird answer. 

the Committee on Labor and Publl'c Welfare, Ninetieth Congress, 
Second Session, on S. 3098 and 1>. 3099- Education Legislation, 
1968, Part 2, p. 387 

Ibid . , p. 393 

Ibid. > pp. 299, 5^+3-^, 8U3.. 
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. . .We had an independ .nt study made on the for- 
giveness feattire this past year. It is available 
for the record shovild you wish to enter it there. 
The study was done fr>T us by the College Entrance 
Examination Boar-J ca various aspects of loan 
programs, including this one. The evidence is not 
conclusive concerning the effectiveness of forgive- 
ness features in bringing about the results that 
they try to achieve. It is apparently the judgment 
of most student aid administators in colleges and 
universities that forgiveness programs are not 
particularly effective, but that is again a matter 
of judgment rather than hard evidence. 

SENATO: ^ MORSE; I am aware of that study. We have 
already printed it as a comittee print. I thought 
it was a very worthwhile study. The study itself, 
however, gives rise to some of these proposals 
for exjteinsion.* 

Senator Morse thus fotmd support in the study for his position 
of extending forgiveness, even though the recommendation was 
antithetical. The study, before recommending the elimination 
of the forgiveness feature, did indeed mention the equity of 
extending it t» other "critical" professional fields and to the 
Guaranteed Loan Program. And the data could be read as "in- 
conclusive" on the positive side as readily as they could be 
interpreted aa- negatively inconclusive. After all, 55 per cent 
of the institotions of higher education replied that teacher 
cancellation ^.ncreased or probably increafi-ed the number of 
students at ^he institution who went Into teaching. 



Ibid., w>. 5k3-3hk 
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Action on the Higher Education Amendments 



March was over and April passing. The loan programs wcrzld 
expire unless new legislation was forthcoming, and neither house 
had yet reported the education bill out of committee. The 
chronicle of the next four months will involve (l) House passage 
of a short form of the Higher Education Amendments dealing only 
with financial aid, which soon dies, (2) House passage of the 
omnibus bill with amendments, (3) Senate passage of a rather 
different version of the bill, and then, faced by impending 
adjournment for the political conventions and the expiration of 
current legislation, (U) passage of a 90-day stopgap extension 
by both houses. In the legislative bustle, the Ifouse keeps 
referring to the CEEB report and incorporating into its bills 
provisions consonant with the recommendations. The Senate 
ignores the report and passes contrary provisions. 

(1) Short bill. On April 25th, in the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Education and Labor reported 
out H.R. 16729, a new bill that sidestepped the controversies 
around other educational pi^oposals and provided the necessary 
monies to continue only the aid programs. The bill extended 
for two years the student aid programs (UDSLP, work-study, 
educational opportvinity grants, vocational student loan pro- 
gram, and guaranteed student loa^i program) with minimal 



amendment. The bill had "been reported by the subccramiV';ee by 
unanimous vote and by unanimous vote was approved by the* full 
conaaittee , 

In the report to the House that accompanied H.R. 16729? 
th-e Conanittee offered a short background of the legislation. 
It cited the 12 days of hearings during the 1967 session, k days 
of which were concerned exclusively with amendments to the 
guaranteed student loan program; 13 days of hearings in I9S8; 
nune?>oUD comraunications from college administrators and local 
lendiiig; agencies, and in a sentence by itself: 

The Committee has also given very careful consideration 
to an extensive study of federally assisted student aid 
programs conducted by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

One of the main changes incorporated in H.R. 16729 vas 
the increase in the maximun interest in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program from 6 to 7 per cent. The report cites four 
sources of information* First was the House Subcommittee's 
own study in 1967; results showed that there was difficulty 
finding banks that would lend money under the GSLP and that 
banks said the problem was the interest rate. Second was the 
CEEB study. Data were cited from the bankers* questionnaire 
showing that very few large or small lenders find GSL pro- 

House of Representatives, Report N0.I319, Extension of 
Higher Education Student Assistance Programs, Report to 
accompany H.R. 16729, p. 3. 



fitable. The third source of information was the "Barr Study", 
the review of the GSLP by the interagency committee composed of 
HEW, Treastiry, Bureau of the Budget, and the Council of Economic 
Advisors, headed by Joseph Barr of the Treasury. Finally, 
testimony from the hearings was quoted in support of higher re- 
turns to lending institutions. The CEEB study, thus, was one 
of support among many for a position that practically everybody 
now agreed was necessary. 

The bill also adhered to the study recommendation that 
NDSLP funds not be increased. The amount authorized for 1969 
was $200 million, more than the $190 million appropriated for 
1968 but less than the $?25 million authorized for 1968. The 
study was not cited. The study, in making its recommendation, 
was responding to the same financial restrictions that con- 
strained the committee in its budget proposal. 

The report to the House also justifies the legislative 
provision for advanced funding authority (i.e., including 
appropriations for loan programs in the appropriation acts for 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in which funds are 
made available), so that colleges can have early notification 
of funds available. This provision and its rationale are 
consonant with the study recommendations, but the study is not 
mentioned . 

On May 9th, the House passed the bill extending the aid 
programs. In Mrs. Greenes statement in support of the bill, 
she discusses as did the report from the committee — - the 



Subcorardttee^s own study, the Barr interagency study, the CEEB 
study, and the hearings testimony. All support the higher in- 
terest rate. During the floor debate. Congressman Scbwengel, 
not a nenber of either the subcommittee or the full committee, 
cited "a study by the College Entrance Examination Board" on the 
costs of college for the student. Such information appears 5.n 
the current report, but the figures are somewhat different. . 
Apparently he was referring to an earlier CEEB publication. No 
other mention of the report was made on the floor of the House. 

So, with amendments growing out of the current anguish 
over student demonstrations — barring loans to students con- 
victed of crimes against college property, to students who 
refuse to obey college regulations and disrupt college ad- 
ministration, and to persons convicted of rioting the bill 
was passed. 

There was still the big bill to consider and pass. This 
included ^IX the controversial features on the loan programs 
that H.R. 16729 had finessed, as well as titles dealing with 
work-study and educational grants, cooperative education, 
libraries, strengthening developing institutions, facilities, 
etc. The subcommittee, in continuing its deliberations, 
decided to put, the little bill (H.R. I6729) back together with 
the big bill. The student unrest amendments were the major 
reason. The subcommittee wanted the opporttmity to reconsider, 
and probably water down, disciplinary amendments that had been 
^'^lied on the floor. 



H.R. 16729 was now dead. The student assistance program 
woTild make its next appearance before the House as part of the 
ormibus bill, H.R. 15067. 

(2) House passage of the big bill. Titled the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1968, the bill included the provisions 
of the earlier version with only minor changes. Again it 
provided for an increase in the interest rate for Guaranteed 
Loans to 7 per cent, and again the Committee rei)ort cited the 
CEEB study as one of the sources of support. The bill pro- 
vided for advanced fiuiding so that commitments to student 
borrowers could be made in the spring. The amount of total 
authorization for NDSIP went up from the $2CX) million of H.R. 
16729 to $210 million in 1969, primarily to make NDSIP loans 
available to vocational school students who were made eligible* 
For 1970, authorization was $275 million. 

Inq?ortant new provisions appear in the bill. The interest 
subsidy in guaranteed loans was eliminated during the re- 
payment period; aftar he graduated, the borrower would pay 
the full interest. This was an issue which the CEEB study 
discussed sympathetically but did not take a position on. 
No questionnaire data were collected relevant to the issue • 

The big change was the removal of loan forgiveness for 
teachers. Here the Committee report relied heavily on the 
CEEB study. That Mrs. Green and the subcommittee had been 
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resolved to end teacher forgiveness long before the study 
appeared was a well-known fact. The study gave them prestigious 
support and a little data. 



The Committee Report states: 

The committee has been unable to find statistical in- 
formation which shows that the forgiveness provision is 
an incentive to attracting or keeping teachers in the 
profession. A study of Federal Student loan programs 
conducted by the College Entrance E)camination Board ex- 
amined the problem. In title III of the study entitled 
"Summary of Findix^gs and Recommendations", the College 
Entrance Examination Board recommends that the "teacher 
cancellation provision should be phased out." This study 
discusses the teacher cancellation in some detail and 
reveals that the staff was ixnable to find any clear-cut 
evidence that the teacher cancellation provision has 
materially contributed to an increase in either the 
number of quality of teachers. The study also dis- 
cusses the administrative difficulties and confusion 
caused by the provision 

The Committee Report goes on to cite the pilot study of 
student borrowers from the class of I965 in the metropolitan 
New iork area. 



* House of Representatives, Report to accompany H.R. I5067, 
the Higher Education Amendments of 1968, Report No.lGkS, 
90th Congress, 2nd Session, July 8, I968, p.li3 



The language in the Committee Report was succinct: 



In discussing the CEEB study, mention was made of the 
response received to one questionnaire: 91 P«r cent 
of the people responding replied that they were not 
induced to go into teaching because of the teacher 
cancellation provision.* 

The Committee Report also dealt gracefully with the 
Office of Education paper on the recommendation for loan forgive- 
ness. It quoted the OE statement that 

. . . Further study and evaluation of thii? aspect of 
the NDEA loan program might be done although the 
array of attitudes and opinions in the educational 
coram\inity on this point is sharply divided, as for 
instance, among deans of education, financial aid 
officers, or loan recipients themselves.** 

This was an indication that the Office of Education, which 

called the CEEB study inconclusive, was not maintaining its 

old opposition to cancellation. In saying that it had "no 

additional information or data which will or will not support 

the recommendation made by the college board," the Office 

of Education could even be suspected of aid and comfort in tiie 

effort to end cancellation. 



Ibid >, pM 
Ibid. , pp. U3.I1I1 

www 

House of Representatives, Special Subcommittee on Educ* 
at ion of the Committee on Education and Labor, Higher 
Education Amendments of 19^8, Confidential Subcommittee, 
Print No. 2, I968, p.2U. 
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In the CEEE report, the House Subconrdttee had the first 
solid informaticn on vhich to stand. The study vras a "salable 
item", in the vords of one informant, that provided justific- 
ation for the conmittee's opinions. It war therefore quoted 
liberally. 

The House 'iill ended loan cancellation for general teaching. 
On the other hand, it provided for full forgiveness for teachers 
in slum schoojs and teachers of the handicapped. This was a 
modification i f the so-called Prouty Amendment (named for the 
senator who 03 iginated it). Its rationale was clear: if loan 
cancellation vas not an effective way of recruiting teachers, 
it might still be an effective way to affect the distribution 
of teachers and increase the numbers serving the poor. The 
subject had not been considered in the CEEB Study. 

On July 25, the House passed the bill by the lopsided 
vote of 389-15. The CEEB study was not mentioned. Of the amend- 
ments made on the floor, only one concerned the loan programs. 
This was the amendment introduced by Mr. Scherle of Iowa on 
student unrest. The committee had left to the discretion of 
the college the cutting off of federal funds to student rioters. 
The Scherle amendment required cut-off bf loans and loan guaraaltees, 
if the college or university determined that the student had 
"willfully refused to obey a lawful regulation or order" of 
the institution and "such refusal was of serious nature and 
contributed to the disruption of the administration". The Hotise 
was insistitig oto p^mishment for disorderly protesters. 
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(3) Th3 S< !Usa. te bill. Meanwhile, on the Senate side, the 
education sibcovmittee was busy on its own amendments. The CEE3 
study was nowher e in evidence. No one during these busy days re- 
members hearing the study even alluded to. 

When the Senate bill was reported out of committee, it was so 
altered from the administration-proposed version, S,3098, that it 
was re-nvimbered. It was now S. 3769- The report accompanying the 
bill made no mention at all of the CEEB study. 

Little wonder. The major provisions in the Senate bill ran 

counter to CEEB recommendations. Teacher forgiveness was not 

dropped; forgiveness was extended. Teachers in poverty-area 

schools would have their total NDSLP loan forgiven at the rate 

« 

of 20 per cent per year. Moreover, a new category of borrowers, 
entrants into the armed forces ^> would receive loeui cancellation — 
at the rate of 25 per cent for each year of military service. 
These provisions were to apply not only to MDEA loans but were 
extended to the Guaranteed Loan Programs as well. Nor was NDSLP 
to be held at its present level. The bill authorized $250 
million for fiscal 1969, $275 million for 1970, and $300 million 
for 1971 and 1972. Fvirthermore, a Presidential commission was to 
be appointed to submit a plan for providing "universal educational 
opportunity at the post-secondary level", prestmably free to all 
students. 

The bill reached the floor of the Senate on July 15 . No 
mention was made there of the CEEB study. With two minor amend- 



mcnts unrelated to the loan programs, the bil3, was passed 
uranijiiously, 83-0. 

By the end of Jaily, there were thus two omnibus education 
bi;.ls. vjiien they were referred to conference committee, there 
v*^i*e seen to be approximately one hundred differences between 
the House and Senate bills. The job facing the conference 
conmittee was staggering. And the Congress was to adjourn on 
August 3 for the political conventions. 

(k) Interim extension. The staffs of both committees, 
aware of the iuipossibility of reconciling the bills before 
adjournment, asked the Office of Education what was absolutely 
essential to pass. The answer: extension of the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program, which was expiring. In a few hours a 
bill was put together to extend the GSLP for three 2nonths 
and raise the maximum interest to 7 per cent. These provisions 
were substituted in the Senate for the language of the old 
Hbxise-passed bill H. R. I6729. Without debate, both chambers 
agreed to the interim extension. 



Passage of the Bill 



When the Congress reccavened after the political con- 
vention, the Conference Committee returned to work on the 
"Higher Education Amendments of 1968". In four daj'-s of meetings, 
the last one running on into the night, it reached a series of 
compromises between the House and Senate versions. During the 
negotiations, the CEEB report faded from view except in one 
instance. As we shall see, ajrguments on the issue of loan 
forgiveness for teaching were so finely matched that the issue 
teetered in the balance, and the report was brought into the 
discussion. 

The Conference Corcmvittee conqprom^lsed on the amount 
authorized for the National Defense Student Loan Program. 
Authorization for KDEA loans was set at $210 million for I969. 
This was the figure in the House bill, rather than the $250 
million set by the Senate. It exceeded the $190 million 
appropriated for I968. Higher sums were authorized for the 
following years: $275 million for 1970, $300 million for 1971. 
The CEEB study recommendations that KDEA loans remain at the 
current level was by now outmoded; in 1968 there was little 
controversy about a modestly increasing rate of federal ex- 
penditure. 

The maximum interest rate on insured loans was raised 
from 6 to T per cent. The CEEB study was one ir-pit of many 
that led to what ^as by now nearly \manimous agreement on 
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increasing the return to banks. 

Loan forgiveness was the intractable issue. On two or 
three different days, the conferees tried to resolve the 
gaping differences between the House and Senate versions. 
Finally, they agreed to settle all the other matters and return 
to forgiveness at the end of their sessions. In the co\irse of 
the bargaining, the CEEB study was mentioned. Mr. William Gaul, 
associate general counsel of the House Committee, recalls an 
exchange between Senator Prouty and Mrs. Green. The senator 
referred to the study to support loan forgiveness. Mrs. 
Green's rejoinder was that the very study he was citing ended 
by recommending that forgiveness be phased out. Apparently, the 
"inconclusiveness" of the data was reflected in the arg\iments 
of this ultimate decision-making body. 

It was late at night on September l8 when, after further 
fruitless disc\xssions, the conferees decided that they could 
not reconcile the opposing viewpoints. They felt that they 
had a good bill, and "you can't do everything at once", so 
they wovild stay with existing law. Th\is, the final bill 
left the existing provisions for forgiveness basically un- 
changed. The study had had a chance to influence policy, but in 
the final- event it did not prove persuasive enough. 

Tvro small ravisions were made. One, forgiveness was ex- 
tended for only tvro years although the loan program was ex- 
tended for three. This is an indication of the unsettled 
^ nature of the settlement. Second, a technical revision 
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was made to allow more than 25 per cent of the schools in any 
given state to be desigxiated as poor schools, so that teachers 
in the schools could become eligible for forgiveness, provided 
that more t?ian half the children enro3JLed met the proverty 
criterion. 

Other provisions of the final bill that accorded with 
CEEB recommendations included forward funding, merger of the 
Vocational Student Loan Program with the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program, further seed money to state agencies, federal 
reinsTirance of state loans, eligibility of additioneil lending 
institutions such as pension funds, and eli£aination of the re- 
quirement for special consideration in ND^iVJ? loans for students 
of superior academic background. On most of these issues 
(except forward funding), there were no relevant data in the 
study. 

The bill ended subsidy of interest during the repayment 
period. This was an acceptance of the Hoixse provision. While 
the CEEB report had not actually recommended endlT}^; the sub- 
sidy, it discussed the subject syrK)athetically and concluded 
that this was a "matter of possible future consideration". 

Several of the important recommendations of the CEEB study 
were barely considered. The study invested a good bit of 
effort in making a ca^se for a financial need criterion for 
guaranteed loans, and for separation of loans of necessity 
from loans of accomodation. In neither the executive nor 
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legislative branch did this proposal moke any headway. 

The recoimnendation to consolidate administration of all 
federal loan programs vas slLso ignored • Actually the con- 
solidation issue had been long and carefully considered in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. One of the 
questions posed to CEEB for study concerned the merger of the 
loan programs , but the department had reached a decision be- 
fore the study was completed that the health professions and 
liursing programs should be kept separate ftrom the OE-run 
programs • 

The Conference Con]mit^;<''e bill was passed by both houses 
cf Congress. On October l6, 1968, it was signed by the 
President and became law. 

The Role of the Public Health Service 

labile the Office of Education and the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Congress were acting on the National Defense Student 
Loan Program and the Guaranteed Loan Program^ another federal 
agency and other subcommittees were at work on revision and ex- 
tension of the loan programs in the health field. The CEEB study 
had examined these programs, the Health Professions Loan Program 
(HPLP) and the Nursing Loan Program (KLP), which were the province 
of the Public Health Service, But for a number of reasons^ the 
Public Health Service made relatively little use of the report. 

The Public Health Service^ through its Bureau of Health 

Manpower^ was a part-sponsor of the CEEB study: it paid $35,000 

*A late note on delayed tepact. William Gaul, after reading a draft 
of this report, reported in September 1970 that the concept of loans 
of necessity and loans of accommodation is by no means dead. It is 
being seriously considered for the higher education legislation of 
1970 or 1971. Apparently some recommendations have a longer ges- 
tation period than others* 
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toward study costs. But the initiative was not its ovm. Direc- 
tion had come from the Secretary's office. The $35,000 allot- 
ment appeared in its budget along vith the Justifying paragraph: 

A contractual study by the Office of the Secretary will 
soon be made of all the Department's student loan programs. 
The study will determine the best methods of minimizing 
direct Federal loans and maximizing the use of private 
loan sources assisted by Federal credit such as guarantees 
and subsidized interest rates. Cost to the student will 
be maintained at a low level and access to loan assistance 
will not be impaired by the new method of financing to be 
developed. The study will also examine problems related to 
the Federfc^l^ Sti^te, and local administration of student loan 
programs sM;:rv ei^ rollecticn procedures, operational sim- 
plicitj^x 3Liid interrelationships with other forms of student 
financial aid.*^ 

James Lovett, (iirector of the Student Loan and Scholarship 
Branch within the Bureau of Health Manpower, was involved in 
early discussions of the study. He sat on the HEVI advisory 
committee that defined the issues that the study was to address. 
Once the contract was let to CEEB, he participated in the review 
of early drafts of the questionnaires. His PHS associates re- 
call that he had reservations about the procedtires and some of 
the questions of the study, but he was reportedly told to "go 
along" with the Office of Education. 

When Lovett left his position for a job in the Chicago 
Regional Office of PHS, his successor was not as closely involved. 
George Warner became director of the Student Loan and Scholar- 
ship Branch in July I967, when the study was in midstream. He 
inherited the file folders on the stidji , but it was his under- 



go. S. Senate, Ifearings before the Snhc>amXttee of the Committee 
of Appropriations, on H. R. IOI96, Jlscal Year I968, Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations, 90th 
y^J^^ Congress, first session. Part 1, April 10, I967, p. 1228. 
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standing that OE was handling relations with CEEB, He was not 
invited to the October Advisory Committee meeting in New York, 
Shortly afterward, however, Thomas Brennan, special staff con- 
sultant to CEEB, came down to PHS and consulted with Warner and 
his branch. Marginals of the schools* questionnaire responses 
on the health professions and nursing loan programs arrived 
early in November, a month in advance of the Hashes* report. 
V/arner attended the December meeting of the Advisory CcMnmittee. 
The fl\iriy of involvement, however, never overcame PHS*s sense 
that this was OE's study, into which it had been reluctantly 
dragged. 

When the final report came in in January, the first two 
recommendations were hardly calculated to gain the support of 
PHS. The recommendations were to merge the operation of all 
federal loan programs into a single administrative agency and 
to merge the National Defense, Health Professions, and Nursing 
Student* Losvi Programs into one. The Public Health Service, which 
was obviturAy not to be the beneficiary of the merger, might be 
forgiven for viewing the rest of the report with some reserva- 
tion. Although the staff did not say so directly, there were 
intimations that they harbored suspicions that empire-builders 
at OE might have influenced the CEEB to see such recommendations 
as logical and efficient. 

The CEEB study was more cursory in its attention to the 
Health Professions and Nursing Student Loan Programs than to 
HDSLP and GLP. Relatively few of the recommendations dealt with 
the health programs. Besides the first two on the merger, there 
O were seven recommendations that were relevant. They vrere: re- 
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vising the institutional allocation procedure for health profes* 
sions schools 2» earlier availability of loan funds ^ consideration 
of factors to make the revolving fund acceptably operable, pro- 
ceudres for improving loan collection (althoxigh HFSL? and NSL? 
were too new for collection to be much of an issue), greater 
uniformity of provisions among loan programs, ending nursing 
cancellation, and greater efforts to disseminate information on 
nursing loans. PHS staff viewed most of these recommendations 
as either superficial or as afterthoughts from the study of 
NDSLP and GLP; that is, recommendations relev<int to OE programs 
vere being tacked on to their programs without any sensitivity 
to the special needs in the health field. For example, there 
was reason to believe that nursing students, recruited froiii 
lower-income gi*oups than teachers, found loan forgiveness an 
important incentive to entering nursing. 

The Health Manpower Act of 1968 

None of the C3EEB recommendations wt i directly incorporated 
into the new legislation that PHS drafted -the Health Manpower 
Act of 1968. The bill, introduced into tfo Congress in Marc, 
provided federal assistance for health education and trcdning, 
including extension (with some modification) of the Health 
Professions and Nursing Loan Programs. 

In the Senate, the bill was referred to the Health Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and Biblic Welfare. This 
was the same committee that, through its Education Subcommittee, 
had had the CEEB report printed a^ a Senate document « The 
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Health Subcommittee therefore was aware of the report's existence 
and its general nature. In fact. Senator Javits, who sat on both 
the Education and the Health Subcommittees, found support in the 
report for one of his pet projects. For some time his aide, 
Roy Millenson, had been pressing for greater consistency of pro- 
visions among loan programs. They saw the CEEB report as a tool 
to prod the Department of HEW to move tovrard that end. They 
asked the Public Health Service to comment on the CEEB recommenda* 
tions regarding consistency. When the department did not come 
in with much improvement in consistency. Senator Javits brought 
together the majority and minority members of the Senate commit- 
tee j> stetff of OE, PHS, and HEWi. He got agreement to a set of 
amendments to align discrepant provisions. The Javits Amend- 
ments to the Health Manpower Act were accepted by the Congress. 

The exact provisions recommended by the CEEB report were 
not always adopted. For example, the report recommended a 
grace period of four months after graduation before repayment 
began. The Congress agreed to a period of nine months for nurses 
(down from one year) to make the NSLP equivalent to the KDSLP, 
and one year, rather than three years, for health professions 
students* But the report focused on discrepancies, which the 
Javits Amendments to some degree resolved. The Health Manpower 
Act achieved ^Teater confonnity in length of the grace period, 
loan ceilings, minimum repayment, interest rate, and deferment 
of repayment during VISTA service. Interest rates, for example, 
were reduced to the level of the NDSLP. As Millenson said, "The 
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report gave us axnnrunition to hit the department in order to bring 
the support programs into line."* 

The consistency'' recommendations were the only CEEB recom- 
mendations to have an impact. The recommendation that forgive- 
ness of niirsing loans be terminated, which was opposed by FHS, 
was not accepted. In fact, the bill, as passed, liberalized 
the forgiveness provisions. The total nursing loan could now 
be cancelled at the rate of 15 per cent for each year of service 
as a nurse in a hospital in a highly populated area with a 
"substantial shortage" of nurses. The existing provision, 
allowing cancellation of 50 per cent of the loan at the rate of 
10 per cent a year, wa^ retained for professional nurses employed 
in any public or nonprofit institution. The CEEB recommendation 
that administration of all loan programs be consolidated was not 
considered. The CEEB report was not mentioned in the Senate 
report on the Heelth Manpower Act, nor did it figure in debates. 

By the time the bill wa^ taken up in the cognizant sub- 
committee in the House of Representatives (the Public Health and 
Welfare Subcommittee of the Jommittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce), the Javits amendments had already been incorporated. 
House staff member James Menger had seen the CEEB report and was 
aware of its recommendations, but since the Javits amendments 
were alreaxJy in the bill, he saw no reason to bring the report 
to the attention of overworked subcommittee members. The loan 
provisions were only one small part of a large and complex bill. 



Subsequently, when the Higher Education Amendments of I968 were 
passed, some of the new consistency disappeared. E^g. ^ VISTA 
service was not included in the list of grounds for dei'ennent 
of repayment in HPSL and HDL. 



and the changes proposed were relatively minor. Moreover, leg- 
isj.ative staff members seemed to have a general skepticism 
about the practicality of "academic studies," Immersed in 
prf.iii tic all ties, they are very of academic preoccupation vdth 
theory, logic and neatness. 

The House subcommittee accepted the Senate version on the 
loan provisions. No changes were made by the full committ'i^ or 
0.1 the floor of the House. In August the House passed the Health 
Manpower Act, the Senate acceded to the House bill, and the 
President signed the bill into law. 
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Chronology - Phase I H 
Decisions Are Made 



Congress 
IS 



Office of 
Education 



Feb. 



* Higher Education Mendments 
of 1968 introduced into House. 



College Entrance 
Examination Board 



Bureau of 
Applied Social 
Research 



Feb . - Sends copies 
of report to House 
and Senate sub- 
committees on edu- 
cation.. 



March -Bill introduced into 
Senate. 



March- OE 
takes position 
on CEEB recom* 
mendations 



March -Kirkpatrick 
testifies before 
House and Senate 

• Subcommittees . 



Senate prints CEEB 
report as govern- 
ment document. 



Feb. -March -Hearings in both 
houses. 



March -Health Manpower Act 
introduced. 

May- House passes extension of May-Mails 
loan programs. CEEB report to 

colleges and uni- 
versities . 



June- Senate passes Health 
Manpower Act. 

July- House passes Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968. Senate passes 
its version. 

-Both houses pass interim extension 
of Guaranteed Loan Program for 90 days. 

Aug . -House passes Health Manpower Act. 
Senate concxirs in House version. Presi- 
dent signs. 

Segt . -Conf er^ce Comt?dttee reconciles 
divergent M.lls; both hoUi>es pass the 
^ Higher Education Mendments. 

ERIC Oct. -President signs the bill. 
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Scoreboard: Did Survey Data Increase the Utilization of the 
Study Recoraaendations ? 

With the decir^icas on loan legislation mtide (at least for 
the next two or three years), it is possible for us to examine the 
question of whether the survey data had an impact on policy. Be- 
cause some CEEB recommendations were backed by quantitative data 
and others were not, we can compare the fate of the two sets of 
recommendations to see whether this kind of research backing In- 
creased the likelihood of utilization. Figure 3 presents the 
relevant information. 

Figure 3, and Figure h which svanmarizes the information, 
show that in this case it made little difference whether or not 
there were data to support the recommendation. One of the three 
reccmnendations supported by research findings, and one out of 
three recommendations with no research support, received Office 
of Education acceptance. Identically, one out of three recom- 
mendations supported by research findings and one out of three 
\d.th no research support, were enacted into law. 

On the other hand, where there were data antithetical to tve 
recommendation, none— out of four— was enacted. It may be doubted, 
howver, that this indicates the reverence of the Congress for 
research. Some of the inaction on sxxrvey- contradicted recommen- 
dations was happenstance. The Increase in NDSLP was made x>ossl- 
ble by the loosening of the budget restrictions. The lack of 
consolidation of loan program administration probably reflected 
Congress* disinclination to meddle with executive administrative 
arrangements that were ftinctioning adequately. Teacher forgive- 



£1^^" ness was a near thing. 
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Figure 3 

Fate cf Twelve Controversial Recommendations 
of the CEEB Study That Required Legislative Action 



Recoiamended by CEEB 

Financial need should be a criteriom 
for GSL. 



Supported 
by survey 
data? 

Yes 



Accepted by 
Office of 
Education? 

Ho 



Passed, 
by the 
CongT^ttSjg? 

No 



Colleges should determine who receives Yes 
GSL and reconsmend aznount. 



Banks should receive higher return Yes 
than 6 per ceiit. 



No (although No 
they can and 
should be 
consulted) 



Yes 



Yes 



Grace period should be shortened 
after graduation. 



Some 
support 



Yes, but not 
proposed in 
the Adminis- 
tration bill 



In health 
progrt^ms 
only and 
then not 
drastically 



States should set up central service Some 
division or pool of credit for students support 
having difficulty obtcilning guaranteed 
loans. 



No — very 
ineffective 



Direct fed- 
eral ijistir« 
ance mode 
?ivailajble 
to meet 
such prob- 
lems 



Loans of accommodation for non-needy 
families should be separately adminis- 
tered. 



No data 



No 



No 



Removal of interest subsidy during re- 
payment period might be considered for 
the future. 

Combine 6 loan programs into twow 

All loan programs should be adminis- 
tered in one federal agency. 

NDSLP should not be cut or increeised. 



No data 



No data 



Some 



Yes— wiU 
consider 



No 



Not at 



contradiction this time 



Some 

contradiction 



No 



Yes—subsidy 
eliirdnated 



No 
No 



No 
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Loan forgiveness for teachers should 
be ended. 



Loan forgiveness for nurses should 
be ended. 



Some OE said data No 

contradiction inconclusive; 

did not 

recommend 

Some Did not com- No 

contradiction ment on HIS 

program. 

FHS opposed. 



Figure k 

Relationship of Research Support 
to Enactment of CEEB Reconnendations 



CEEB Passed Not 

recomendation was; into law Fissed 

Supported by data 1 2 

No data 1 2 

Contradicted by data - k 



Two recommendations, grace period and state credit pool, are iK>t 
included because they defy classification. 
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On balance, the surveys do not appear to have made much dif- 
ference in utilization. But two qualifications shoxild be added. 
The recommendations that lacked survey support were based on CEEB's 
own fact-gathering and opinion-gathering interviews and meetings. 
As such, they were not markedly different in origin from the survey- 
supported recommendations. Secondly, as indicated on page 6h, 

« 

even the strongest and most relevant survey backing for a recommen- 
dation in this study hardly constituted conclusive evidence. At 
worsts the survey support was timgential and inferential; at best 
it was based on the opinions of respondents whom some deemed in- 
sufficiently informed to have the final say. 

Other Effects of the Study 

If th^ study had some limited effects on the I968 legislation, 
it also had other consequences. It informed staff members of the 
Office of Education's Division of Student Financial Assistance and 
the Public Health Service's Student liOan and Scholarship Branch of 
the views of institutions affected by the program. Several staff 
members in both PHS and OE turned to the computer tables, the 
detailed cross-tabulations, to help tinderstand who was satisfied 
or dissatisfied with various aspects of the programs — by state, 
size of institution, type of program, auspices. 

There were a good many detailed questions in the question- 
naires that provided important information. For example, institu- 
tions of higher education were asked how they determine a student's 
financial need, what their criteria are for awarding NDEA loans and 
educational opportunity grants, whether they make repayment ar range - 
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ments for loans before the student leaves school, how often they 
bill, whether they assess penalty charges to delinquent borrowers, 
whether they release transcripts of students delinquent in repay- 
ment, whether they use collection agencies, etc. Much of the data 
was closely analyzed by staff, so that it contributed, to some 
degree, to better informed management of the programs. 

Although they find it hard to point to any administrative de- 
cision that was directly influenced by the study, officials indicate 
that they benefited from the study data. Dr. Peter Muirhead, 
Associate Commissioner for Higher Education, thinks that administra- 
tively the study was particularly useful in highlighting the charac- 
teristics of students obtaining assistsace, in collecting data on 
the packaging of loans with Educational Opportunity Grants and 
College Work-Study, on problems between OE and state agencies, and 
on the unavailability of guaranteed loans to out-of-state and part- 
time students. As Dr. Halperin said, had there been any real 
scandals — say, KDEA loans going in large numbers to middle-incane 
students— immediate and drastic action would have been talcen. But 
there were no real surprises in the report. The programs were 
working well* Even the Guaranteed Loan Program, which was signed 
into law only on November 8, I965 and was very new in operation, 
was succeeding relatively well. So the kindb- of administrative 
steps called for were small and undramatic. But for the managers 
of the programs, the report was useful nonetheless. 

The Public Health Service staff also used both the report 
and the more complete Nash data in analyzing current practice and 
attitudes in health professions and nursing schools. They found it 
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very useful to learn the criticisms and comments of their consti- 
tuents . 

The Office of Education has already used the study in connec- 
tion x^ith proposals of other agencies that affect the NDEA loan 
program. Over the years there bave been many proposals to extend 
loan forgiveness to scarcity professions besides teaching and 
nursing. The latest was incorporated in a bill sponsored by the 
Department of Defense, which provided loan forgiveness to men ' 
become Army officers. The Bureau of the Budget consulted OE on 
the provision. OE, leaning on the CEEB study, replied that there 
is no conclusive evidence that forgiveness increases the supply of 
teachers, so it is not likely to work for Army officers. The 
Bvireau of the Budget then did not clear the bill as an Administra- 
tion bill. 

Copies of the study were mailed to every institution of higher 
education in the country by the Office of Education. To the extent 
that financial aid officers learned more about current practices, 
alternatives, and proposals for improved administration, it is at 
least remotely possible that the study helped them in their prac- 
tices. It is more probabl,e that filling out the questionnaire had 
an impact. Financial aid officers at every institution of higher 
education were asked to complete the study questionnaire, and as 
Patricia Nash suggests, the very consideration of the question is 
likely to have an educational effect. It would no doubt be diffi- 
cult to locate and identify changes in the practice of any financial 
aid officer stemming fj^om confrontation with the questionnaire or 
with the report. But the possibility of such changes exists. 
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Banks, too, vere not unaffected. Mr. Kirlqpatrick recalls re- 
ceiving an inquiry from the officer of a Virginia bank who had 
read about the study in a publication of the Boston Federal Re- 
serve Bank. He wanted to learn more about the Guaranteed Loan 
Program and his bank's possible participation in it. 

As for further policy impact, it is certainly possible that 
the stuciy vdll be referred to in future years as new legislation 
is considered. Roy H. Millenson, Minority Clerk of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, said, "There are always a few nasty 
people like me aroixnd who keep old reports and bring them up." 
He suggested that much depends on the election and on changes in 
personnel. If the n^cjct Commissioner of Education served on the 
CEEB study Advisory Committee, he may come in strongly committed to 
some of the study's views.* 

Members of OE staff feel, too, that the study will have in- 
fluence in the future. They say that in some areas it provides the 
best data to date and will keep being referred to. 

Members of the Public Health Service staff also expect to use 
the report further. One use they foresee is to meet, in part, the 
requirement of the Health Manpower Act of I968 that calls for "ap- 
praisal of the programs ... in the light of their adequacy to 
meet the long-term needs for health professionals . . ."by July 1, 
1970. The CEEB study gives some information on what health pro- 
fessions schools are currently doing and provides a baseline for 
study of changes in ensuing years. 

William Gaul's report of the surfacing of the distinction between 
loans of accommodation and loans of necessity in 1970 (see foot- 

i:jnr note, page idk) is an illustration of later utilization of the 
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Chapter . IV 
CXJNCUUDING CXDMMENTS 

Amid all the complexities in the situation^ there were certain factors 
that fostered utilization of the CEEB study. First was the nature of the 
College Entrance Examination Board itself. It is a prestigious organization 
recognized as a legitimate spokesman for the interests of the higher educa- 
tion coiOQunity. It had, with the EOreau of Applied Social Rv search, done 
previous r-^search on financial aid that was well received. Its staff, advisors, 
and consultants were knowledgeable, often recognized and respected authorities 
in the field. 

However, in some respects the "educational identification" could 
have been a handicap. Those persons whose constituents were not institutions 
of higher education (e.g. staff of the Insured Loans Branch of OE who deal 
with banks. Senators, Representatives, staff of the Public Health Service) 
occasionally had twinges of suspicion that because of CEEB's character end 
history, colleges were being overrepresented at the expense of other groups 
in the system. There was an occasional worry that CEEB would "play it safe" 
so as not to antagonize its constituent institutions. Voiced once or twice 
was the suspicion that OE was calling the shots too closely, with a view to 
shaping the nature of the conclusions. CEEB might stand still for this because 
they have to maintain a continuing relationship with OE in the course of many 
of their operations* 

As it turned out, none of these incipient suspicions had much of a 
career. Thv battle lines were never drawn in terms of educators vs. every- 
body else. Early doubts about fairness and neutrality evaporated. 

Another support for the study came frc«D its agreement with the results 
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of an earlier questionnaire siarvey coixlucted by Mrs. Green's subcommittee • 
The tenor of these reseats closely paralleled the much larger inquiry of 
CEEB and lent credence to both sets of data* 

The style of the CEEB report can be credited with some positive re- 
actions. Although not many people read the whole report unless their job 
required them to, the style was clear and readable, and the organization of 
the report around the recommendations facilitated easy referral. Tliis was 
lay language, designed for a lay audience, written by Kirkpatrick with an 
eye on the needs of the client. The original questions of the study were 
not bent or subverted by research professionals writing for a professional 
research audience. Hash comments, "No one asked: What is sociological about 
this?'' The study served the purposes for which it was funded, rather than as 
a source for academic prestige and rewards. 

In its concentration on the client's questions, the study never stepped 
back and took a look at the issues from a higher level of abstraction. It 
did not reflect either a theoretical sense of structure and process, nor did 
it deal with the overarching political concerns. For example, it did not'' 
consider such larger and important issues as ways of financing higher education 
over the long run- -and how student loans figured in the pattern. It looked 
at practical issues, operational issues, not at what was the best approach to 
assistance. Because of its practical stance, the study avoided some of the 
political hot potatoes. It gained in "objectivity." It may well have lost 
in relevance and long-run ii.**^luence. 

That the conclusions of the study were largely favorable to the 

•it- 
House of Representatives, Report of the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Study of the United States Office of Eaucation, 89 Congress. 2n<i" session. 
19b7, pp. lifl-201, 471-58^.. ^ , 
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federal loan programs certainly had some effect on utilization. They evoked 
little resistance from staff and legislators committed to the programs. On 
the other hand, neither did they provoke any immediate and active response. 
The programs were functioning veil enough, according to the study, to need 
relatively little change. Legislators found it hard to see much real pay-off 
in the lives of people hy tinkering with minor provisions of the law. 

One of the factors that Kirkpatrick cited as fostering use of the 
study vas the government's need for answers. Questions were pending, and 
the "users" wore waiting for results to come in. In actual fact, the users 
were not waiting in quite such breathless anticipation as the OE task state- 
ment suggested. Staff work was not halted while the study was in progress. 
In fact, some of the most basic decisions on the programs were made before 
the data were in: merger of loan administration was dropped, I968 legislation 
was drafted. The frame of the debate was changed during I967, so that phasing 
out of NDSLP, which was initially a major issue for the study, became irrele- 
vant. In January, I968, the report was answering some questions that no one 
was asking and fighting some battles that had faded from sight. 

The timing of the study was poor from the point of view of the legis- 
lative planning cycle. Had it been completed four months earlier on the 
schedule originally proposed, it would have arrived when new legislative pro- 
posals were being prepared. There is little question that it would have been 
used more extensively in developing and legitimating legislation. 

Nevertheless, many of the issues were still alive and pressing. If 
the users were not avidly expectant, they were still interested. The history 
of some of the provisions (e.g. teacher cancellation) bears witness to the 
fact that relevant data were pounced upon and cited repeatedly. 
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The ability of the study to change opinions is nowhere in evidence . 
Its capacity to reinforce existing positions is repeatedly seen. Senator 
Javits found support for conforning provisions. Mrs. Green found support 
for ending teacher cancell&tion, OS found support for quietly cesinG out from 
teacher cancellation. Senator Morse foxind support for extendinc cancellation. 
Bankers found support for higher interest rates. 

In some cases the study identified problems, and new solutions vere 
found. One example: out-of-state students had a lot of difficulty getting 
guaranteed loans. The Higher Education Act of I968 has a new provision to 
remedy the situation. In cases where the borrower, by reason of his resi- 
dence, does not have access to the state's GSLP, the Comissioner of Education 
can insure the loan directly. 

Would the study have had greater impact if it had collected more 
objective, rigorous evidence? Asked this question directly, most informants 
begged the question by sayir^ that, given the newness of the programs and the 
restrictive time schedule, the study was the best that could have been done. 
Several informants claim ^>hat harder data would have strengthened the in- 
fluence of the study. It would have given proponents of positions better 
ammunition and might have had significant consequences, such as endiiqg teacher 
forgiveness. The most outspoken informant claims that it was on the forgive- 
ness issue that the study had its main chance of influencing events because 
the pro and con positions were so evenly matched, relying so heavily on 
opinion, it muffed its chance. 

Whether any study can alter commitments based on strong ideological 
considerations remains moot. Stember in a recent article on evaluating class- 
room integration makes explicit what many people suspect. Evaluation of 
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the balanced classroom, he says, is not likely to show positive results on 
racial attitudes. Whether or not it shows that learning improves, or at 
least does not decrease, "remains inconclusive." But why should decisions 
be affected by poor evaluation resiilts on criteria of either racial harmony 
or learning? Integration is ethically and legally right as a principle of 
democracy. 

In Just such ways can the basic rationale be shifted on any question. 
If loan forgiveness does not increase the supply of teachers, it can still 
be justified as rewarding members of low -paying but vital professions, or 
as a step toward free higher education for all. Research results that con- 
flict with strong commitments or strong Interests of actors in a social 
system are unlikely to make mxch headway unless aided by strong allies. 
In this case, allies existed ready-made. It will be important to see, in 
other cases ^ what it takes for research to create allies (out of neutrals, 
out of opponents) who will utilize its conclusions. 
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APPENDIX A 

TASK STATE&IENT FOR THE STUDY OF FEDE'iAL LOAN PROGRAMS 

A. Federal Policy on Student Loans 

1. The Federal Govern.aent^ as a matter of public policy, has fostered 
student loans as a principal means of providing assistance to needy students, 
and Is now extending benefits of loans to students from middle-income 
families not previously eligible so that additional students will attend 
college, 

2. The Federal policy is to minimize direct loans financed from the 
Federal Treasury, and maximize loans through private financial sources as- 
sisted by Federal credit such as guarantees and subsidized as to interest 
rate in order to keep the cost to the student lor^ and minimize the dif- 
ference in cost to the student between a direct Federal loan and guaranteed 
loan, 

3. The Federal Government has provided for student loans under — 

(a) Public Law 85-864, title II of the National Defense Education 
Act of I95B, the NDBA student loan program; 

(b) Public Law 88-129, title III, part C, of the public Health 
Service Act, as amended, the health professions student loan program; 

(c) Public Law 88-581, title VIII, part B, of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, the nursing student loan program; 

(d) Public Law 89'-32g, title IV, part B, of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965» Federal, State, and private programs of low*interest loans 
to students in institutions of higher education; 

(e) Public Law 93-287, the National Vocational Student Loan 
Insurance Act of 1^65, Federal, State and private programs of low- 
interest loans and direct Federal loans to vocational students; 

(f) Public La^r 87-510, Refugee and Migration Assistance Act of 
1962, u«S« loan program for Cuban students. 
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B. Objective of Study of Federally Assisted Student Loan Programs 

This study is to gather infomation and evaluate factors bearing on the 
organizations and operations of federally supported student loan prograrjs in 
relation to the policy guides given above. The evaluation will cover ad- 
ministration of the student loan programi?, the problems of student loan col- 
lections, and other significant areas of student loan operations. In total, 
the study will develop and propose measures to make federally assisted student 
loan programs best serve the Nation's broad educational objectives. 

To the extent these measures call for x^evisions in existing legislation 
specific phasing plans for the transition will be formulated for action on 
a step-by-step basic to avoid any setback or disruption in meeting this ex- 
panding need for student financial aid. 

The optimum operational conditions desired from the federally assisted 
student loan programs will — 

(1) assure students eligible under Federal policies access to loans 
to be used to enter upon or further their college education; 

(2) provide maximum administrative simplicity with the cost of 
operation of the program held to an economical level; 

(3) assure a businesslike approach that will result in collection 
of loans with minimum collection losses; 

(4) create effective administrative relationships and harmony among 
the parties; that is^ the Federal Government, the educational institu- 
tion, the State or private guarantee agency, and the lender, in meeting 
the needs of the student; 

(5) facilitate maintenance of appropriate interrelationship with 
all other forms of student financial aid, scholarships, grants, work- 
study or other student employment programs, or precollege savings 
programs. 



C. Key Study Problems 
The study of i^tudent leans should — 

(1) determine appropriate administrative structure, resionslbllitics, 
relationships for Federal participation* including measures for e:^fectlve 
decentralization of operations in student loan programs through ;!&volvement 
of State and private nonprofit institutions* educational institutions, direct 
or indirect Federal involvement with lending institutions, or some combina- 
tion of these arrangements; 

(2) consider the operating responsibilities of the educational in- 
stitution, the lending institution, the loan guarantee agency (Federal or 
non-Federal) in financial dealings with the student borrower. Among the 
factors involved for which responsibilities among the parties are to be 
determined are (a) financial eligibility^ (b) amount of loan, (c) disbursement 
of loan funds* (d) repayment arrangements, (e) collections, (f) determination 
of default, (g) application of penalties and default provisions, and (h) 
institution of guarantee provisions; 

(3) examine alternative arrangements for administration of the student 
loan forgiveness because of teaching, practice of medicine in rural areas, 

or other elements of public services which the Congress has determined to be 
eligible for forgiveness; 

(4) assess factors affecting supply of private credit to meet needs 
of applicants for student loans, and evaluate measures to increase supply of 
credit, including, among others, interest rates, reserves to meet defaults, 
coverage of guarantees, eligibility of student loan obligations for dis- 
counting in th<^ credit market, repayment conditions, streamlining administra*- 
tive processing and reporting; 

(5) assess existing restrictions facing educational institutions in 



borrowing for purposes of financing student loans with Federal guarantee of 
repaynent of principal and interest. Propose measures to assure that loans 
uxxler credit shortage conditions will be made to applicants having greater 
needs» giving consideration to modifying eligibility standards for Federal 
loan assistcnce, including availability of liquid assets of the family, as 
well as income In determining eligibilities* use of sliding scales of 
F^eral assistance related to financial conditions of family, or other means 
of establishing priority or preference for student loan applicants in need; 
and 

(6) examine special problems of and propose measure for assuring 
private credit to minority groups, and students from families without favor- 
able or established credit records. 
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APPEWDIX C 



JORTC-FtDUR CELB RECCI^dENDATIONS CLASSIFIED B5f DEGREE OF SURVEy SUPPORT 

Supported by the Survey 
Financial need should be a criterion for GSL. 
Colleges should determine who receives GSL and recommend amount. 
Banks should receive higher rate of return on GSL. 

Forward funding by Congress to allow earlier notification to institutions of 
amount of loan funds. 

New oaximum loan limits. 

Some Support from the Sxarvey 

Shorten grace period after graduation to h montha for all P^^^^®: . 
(Half the banks say 10-month grace period not excessive for GLP, hut 3/5 or 
large commercial banks who do most lending say it is. Colleges weren t 
asked . ) 

Encourage states to set up central service division or pool of credit for 
students having difficxaty obtaining loans. (Survey documented problem, not 
solution . ) 

Simplify and standardize reporting procedures. (Colleges weren't very dis- 
satisfied. } 

Extra-legal loan restrictions on HDSL should be discouraged. (Survey showed 
only that restrictions exist.) 

Change procedures in GLP, e.g. send money care of college, make payments twice 
a year. (Colleges favored, banks split.) 

Strong eacoviragQnent should be given to use of centrolized collection agencies 
for NDSL. HPSL, NSL. (Half the schools favored^ but few used or were consider- 
ing use.) 

States should encourage greater participation in GIP by lenders. 

Survey Irrelevant 

Separate loans of accommodation from loans of necessity and adc&lnister the 
former separately. (Follows from need criterion for GSL if middle-income 
families are to be serve/l.) 
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Change federal allocation formula for HDSLP. 

Work toward standardization of policies ainong the states with regard to GLP» 
Study the impact of borrowing. 

Colleges shoxxld have adequate aid staffs, OE should offer training. 
OE shotLLd inake 5-year projections of need for loans. 

Task force should identify elements involved in forecasting, states should 
make projectiojis for 5 years of future loan requirements. 

Hold meetings to increase attractiveness of revolving fund for loans. 

Strengthen state agencies by federal re-insurance, further seed money, lapse 
of direct federal insurance, etc. 

Consider ending subsidy of interest in GLP during repayment period. 

Enable OE to enter into agreements with nationwide insurance companies, credit 
unions, etc. to increase participation of lending institutions. 

GSL shotild be eligible for matching with Educational Opporttinity Grants . 

Merge Vocational Student Loan Program with GLP. 

Revise method for conqputing loan delinquency. 

Adopt effective write-off procedure. 

Do not extend forgiveness feature to GLP. 

Make loans available to half-time students. 

Humerous deferment provisions should be standardized. 

Interest payments shoxald be standardized. 

Reinbursement to institutions for administrative expense^^ should be provided. 

Provisions affecting cancellations and late payment charges should be 
standardized. 

Merge Cuban Loan with other programs . 

Procedure for allocating MDSLP funds should be revised. 

No state allocation should be allowed to lapse. 

Special consideration for superior students in NDSLP should be eliminated. 
Q Revise institutional allocation procedure for HPSLP. 

ERIC 
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Oissemlnate information about availability of nursing loans • 
Combine six loan programs into two* 

Contradictory Evidence from Survey 

Centralize all loan program administration in one federal agency. (Health 
professions and nursing schools satisfied with PHS*) 

NDSLP appropriation should not be cut or increased. (Schools wanted larger 
appropriations . ) 

End loan forgiveness for teachers, (Schools favored forgiveness; borrowers 
said forgiveness not a motive for teaching.) 

End loan forgiveness for nurses. (Nursing schools favored forgiveness.) 
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